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A Letter to 
an Art Teacher 


(who has asked how to use 
Tempera for illustrations) 


INTED cover papers or matt boards 

make pleasing backgrounds for com- 
position. These may be considered as parts 
of the picture. Only two ‘‘ArTisTA’”’ 
Tempera colors are necessary for the first 
story. One should be lighter and brighter 
than the background, the other darker and 
richer. 


Yellow and black ‘“‘ArTista’’ Tempera 
on a warm gray board will give good con- 
trasts. Since the fifteen colors intermix to 
the widest known variety of hues, values 
and intensities, any combination can be 
obtained. 


Each of the first two colors can then be 
broken into two others—two light and 
two dark. This keeps the student thinking 
directly in terms of the original composi- 
tion. The pattern will not be lost. 


Write to us again about your color 
problems. 


Cordially yours, 


THE ArT SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 
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_EXCURSIONS AU 
MONT S' MICHEL 


A RAILROAD POSTER FROM FRANCE ISSUED BY THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE RAILWAY. 
COMPARE THE ARTISTIC QUALITY, AND MINIMUM USE OF LETTERING ON THIS POSTER WITH THE USUAL 
RAILROAD POSTER USED IN THE UNITED STATES 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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Stencil Process Posters 


STANLEY GROTEVENT BRENEISER 
Santa Maria Union High School and Junior College, Santa Maria, California 


PPORTUNITY to progress often 

arises in art departments and the 
progress is usually the result of a desire 
to serve more and to make the service 
more beautiful. The art departments in 
high schools are being called upon quite 
constantly for assistance in the “ putting 
across” of some fair, play, football game 
or what not. Many times the number 
of posters needed for a play or game is 
startling. Again the call for the posters, 
programs or menus comes at a very 
late date and even though many kind- 
hearted students willingly offer their 
services, the demand cannot be properly 
met, if the work must all be done by 
hand. 

In our school the football and play 
posters have hitherto always had to be 
simply cards printed by the local printer. 
They were satisfactory of course in their 
way but after a while the general public 
became soaccustomed to looking at these 
cards that they no longer attracted their 
attention. It became necessary to pro- 
duce something new in order to compel 
notice. The only practical thought that 
came to the mind of the instructor was 
the possible use of a Naz-Dar process 
stencil unit. Accordingly one was pur- 
chased and experimentation commenced. 

The unit consists of a heavy board on 
which is fastened a hinged adjustable 
frame on which is stretched bolting cloth. 
The drawing or design for the poster is 


placed under this frame containing the 
stretched material and traced onto the 
material. 

After the tracing has been completed 
the work necessary for the printing of 
the first color is planned. The part of 
the drawing that is not to be stenciled 
with that color is covered with a thick 
filler varnish which comes prepared for 
just this purpose. This leaves only the 
part of the stencil free that is to be 
painted in. 

When the varnish that has been 
applied is dry it hardens and the stencil 
is ready tO use for applying the first 
color. 

Our experimentation has shown that 
for most affairs a three-color poster is the 
most practical. For boards we use chip 
board and cover it with a single coat of 
stencil process oil paint thinned with 
turpentine, varnish and Japan drier. 
This we apply with wide house painters’ 
brushes. The color used for this must be 
one of the three selected in our scheme. 
It acts as a background color as well as 
being used in other forms in the design. 
The boards must be completely dry be- 
fore using them in the unit, that is before 
a color is applied through the screen. 
This is absolutely essential to avoid dis- 
aster in production. 

The cards are placed one at a time on 
the board under the stencil, the stencil 
placed down tightly. The paint is taken 
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VITAL FACTORS IN POSTER COMPOSITION 





from the can (it should be about the 
consistency of thick cream) and a large 
quantity of it smeared across the top of 
the stencil. This color is then dragged 
over the surface of the portion of the 
stencil already prepared with a squeegee, 
a board in the edge of which is inserted a 
piece of thick flat rubber. The frame is 
now lifted and the forms of the design 
desired in the one certain color will be 
found transferred onto the board. 

Each card is run through in the same 
manner until the desired quantity is 
printed. These are allowed to dry for 
about a day or two before the next color 
is applied. The stencil is prepared for 
the second color in the way described for 
the first one. Care must be exercised in 


placing the design of the second color on 
the stencil in the proper position on the 
frame so that when the printing process 
is carried on the second color “ registers”’ 
correctly. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article show the various steps taken in 
the process of making posters by this new 
method. First the original outline draw- 
ing in heavy ink line so that the drawing 
can easily be seen through the stencil 
cloth for tracing; second, a poster showing 
one color printed, and third, a completed 
poster. In making large quantities of 
posters this method will be found quite 
splendid, effective and in actual cost 
about forty per cent cheaper than having 
them printed by a printer in one color. 


Vital Factors in Poster Composition 


HE vital factors in the makeup of 

poster composition can be divided 
into two main groups. These groups 
are psychological and physical factors. 
Back of every illustration or pictorial 
design whether it be billboard, window 
card, magazine advertisement or news- 
paper display, is a definitely planned 
thought that has as its purpose the idea 
of “putting across”’ of itself because of 
its good qualities. 

The poster as a medium of advertising 
has always been a favorite of the people. 
Ever since the early days, poster design 
has been used chiefly for theatres, fairs, 
circuses, and what not, and has shown 
steady progress in composition, color, 
and beauty of design. The gradual 
elimination of any sort of copy or pic- 


torial representation which is the least 
bit objectionable has been very apparent 
recently and companies are now employ- 
ing only the best artists and designers 
obtainable to produce beautiful and 
pleasing posters. 

The appeal of the poster is inter- 
national and universal. Its opportuni- 
ties for artistic pictorial appeal have 
captured the imagination of famous 
illustrators and painters in a greater 
degree perhaps than those of any other 
advertising field. The public has been 
somewhat educated now to good posters 
and demands the best designs to attract 
their attention, and so manufacturers 
and dealers in order to sell their goods 
must produce the best type of poster 
procurable. At this time, the present, 
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the demand in the field of posters as in 
other lines of artistic endeavor is for 
subject matter that is built up on ideas 
that are truly original and expressive. 
The idea of the accompanying illustra- 
tion, a poster for the Standard Oil Co., 
is thought stimulating. It excites men- 
tal reaction. This type of poster is 
proving more popular and more effective 
daily, proving the mental progress of the 
age toward things less superficial in 
thinking and more beautiful physically. 

The physical factors are the elements 
involved in the makeup of a poster. 
After the mental idea or thought is 
settled on, the first thing of importance 
is the planning of the layout, which is 
commonly called composition. This is 
governed by the rules and principles of 
design, which must be studied from 
a practical standpoint to be clearly 
understood. 

The drawing of the various forms that 


make up the composition, or in other 
words the draughtsmanship, receives 
next consideration. This includes the 
construction and drawing of the lettering 
as well as the drawing of forms. Next 
color, if any is used, is in line for 
study. If color is not used, values (grays, 
black, and white) must be thought 
about. 

Highly contrasted values in posters 
are usually better than closely related 
values. In reproduction values that 
are similar and used in juxtaposition 
are apt to produce a dead gray effect 
while more strongly contrasted ones 
give snappy effects. Care must be exer- 
cised, however, not to produce harsh, 
crude effects by too great contrasts. 
It should be noted that the lettering, in 
the illustration referred to, which ex- 
plains the message is in stronger con- 
trast by area to the other values used in 
forms in the composition. 


HEALTH POSTERS BY THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


OF ROGERS 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
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A POSTER ILLUSTRATING THE MENTAL REACTION, FAVORING THOUGHT STIMULATION AS 
DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE “VITAL FACTORS IN POSTER COMPOSITION” 
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The Teaching of Poster Work 


BENTON COURT 


ISTER work is thought by many 

teachers to be a subject only for the 
high schools or upper grade children. 
Poster, as a word, conveys the idea 
of big things that the teacher sees on 
the boulevard billboards and they look 
awfully professional and elaborately well 
done. To bring posters into the class- 
room as an art project for children 
appears to be out of place entirely and 
would truly be so if the billboard poster 
is used as a standard. 

It is hoped, however, that the usual 
billboard poster will be entirely forgotten 
when thinking of schoolroom posters, 
as there are very few posters on our bill- 
boards that are good and that can be 
used as standards. The American bill- 
board so far has done little more than 
create an eyesore against charming 
landscape that people would much prefer 
to see. If posters are artistically made 
and the places to show them are sensibly 
chosen and regulated, then the outdoor 
poster has a place in our American ad- 
vertising. Otherwise it is doomed to 
disappear. 

In the very beginning grade the 
children can be taught to combine an 
initial with a simple crayon drawing or a 
cut paper object. The placing of the 
paper gives the pupil a training in ar- 
rangement, in proportion of one part to 
the other. The following year the sub- 
ject may be a little more difficult, and the 
lettering becomes a word instead of an 
initial. The third year the subject may 
be multiplied; it may be two subjects or 
a group. Each successive year the sub- 


ject may be increased in parts or the 
requirements made more difficult so 
that gradually the student is capable, in 
the last two years of his grammar school 
work, of doing simple poster work. And 
by using the word simple I do not mean 
to convey the sense that the work will be 
childish or of an amateur quality. Sim- 
plicity is the biggest needed quality in a 
good poster. Whenever a poster is not 
simple, it is a failure asa poster. We see 
hundreds of posters that are used as 
posters, but they are only enlarged illus- 
trations. The successful poster is that 
one which has a fine idea told in simple 
forms, with simple colors, composed al- 
together’ with a few simple words. Then 
the whole message is so becomingly told 
that he who may pass, even on the run, 
will see and receive the poster message. 

Posters No. 3 and No. 4 illustrate how 
a bird poster has been used in eight 
grades. The first four years no border 
was attempted. In the next two years a 
border has been used around the subject, 
while the last two years special border 
arrangements have been thought out and 
used. In the first four years, no attempt 
has been made to introduce design. 
Design only occurs in the placing or 
relating of one part to the other. In the 
fifth and sixth years, however, the 
children have been encouraged to make 
design patterns of parts, such as the 
bird’s wings and the flower forms. In 
the posters made during the seventh 
and eighth years the whole idea has been 
thought of as a decoration. The birds 
no longer are kept necessarily in natural 
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form, but become part of a design of a 
tree, or a fountain, or a landscape. This 
develops the necessary idea that a poster 
can be a thing of beauty and at the same 
time carry the necessary message. 

The same progressive steps can be 
followed in Health, Safety, Kindness to 
Animals, or Travel Posters. In poster 
No. 5 the Venice travel poster shows 
four arrangements that are typical of the 
possibilities in four different school 
periods. 

The first one which is for the primary 
grades has been produced after the 
children were shown the form of the 
Venetian gondola and several talks by 
the teacher on Venice and the odd streets 
of water. The children then cut gon- 
dolas and two birds. Each one then 


was permitted to place the gondola on 
the gray water part of the poster and the 
two birds in the sky were pasted where 


each child decided they would look best. 
Some decided that water lines added 
would look best, while others found the 
gondola was placed low enough on the 
water to eliminate the need of any more 
lines. This choosing of what is needed 
and the choosing of positions for the 
different parts becomes the finest devel- 
opment possible in art training. It is 
the finest practical method of art appre- 
ciation. It is an active, live method 
much superior to the method in vogue 
by many teachers wherein the pupils 
are merely talked at or told about other 
artists’ work. 

In the grammar grade poster a figure 
has been added and a distant Venetian 
building outline appears. All, however, 
is simply planned and detail entirely left 
out. The lettering is very simple in 
both of the posters. In the poster for 
the intermediate grades the problem has 


become even a little more intricate with 
the reflection studies. The lettering has 
become a little more elaborate. How- 
ever, even this subject is simply a group- 
ing of silhouette forms, each carefully 
placed within the poster panel. 

In the last poster, the one for the high 
school, the subject approaches a more 
mature idea. Careful thought has been 
given to the city outline, the reflections 
have been placed so as to compose well 
and the one in color, especially, was a 
thing of beauty. 

Very often principles of good citizen- 
ship can be taught to children of school 
age, very much better through posters 
than by any other avenue. The chil- 
dren enjoy the opportunity to work 
with crayon, paint or cut paper, and if 
they feel that the project is really re- 
lated to something that pertains to the 
community need, then they feel that 
they are becoming a part of the 
community and a helpful or needed 
part. 

Some art supervisors have for this 
reason brought in ideas in connection 
with posters that tie up with some needed 
improvement. The children working 
and thinking about the subject in this 
way have the lesson so indelibly im- 
pressed upon them that they never for- 
get it. If the posters made never left 
the classroom, the good received by the 
pupils through the project has made it 
very much worth while. 

Poster No. 6 shows where a problem 
relating to home improvement or the 
beautifying of windows has been the 
thought. In the poster for grammar 
grades, the idea of improving the school- 
rooms or outdoors or doorway was the 
subject. This poster suggests flowers 


(Continued on page ix) 
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NO. 3. TWO PAGES SHOWING HOW THE SAME SUBJECT 
MAY BE USED IN SUCCEEDING GRADES AS A POSTER PROJECT 
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NO. 4. THE PROBLEM OF POSTERS MAY BE INCREASED IN REQUIREMENTS IN ADVANCED GRADES. 
LETTERING MAY BE MADE MORE DIFFICULT AND THE BORDER ARRANGEMENT ALSO MADE MORE 
INTRICATE 


The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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NO. 5. A PAGE OF POSTERS SHOWING ADAPTATION OF THE 
SAME TRAVEL POSTER SUBJECT TO FOUR DIFFERENT SCHOOL AGES 
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CLEAN STREETS 


NO. 6. CIVIC ART OR HOME IMPROVEMENT POSTERS MAY BE PRESENTED AS AN ART PROBLEM RIGHT 
THROUGH THE TWELVE YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE. THE SUBJECT IS SIMPLIFIED FOR THE EARLIER 
CRADES, AND CUT PAPER MAY BE USED 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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BETTER GARVENS SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


SAFETY I LOYALTY 


SAFETY FIRST AMERICANIZATION 


NO. 7. SUBJECTS IMPORTANT TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUPIL’S INTEREST IN EVERY DAY LIVING 
PROBLEMS, MAY BE ACCENTED BY HIS INTEREST IN A POSTER PROBLEM ON SUCH A SUBJECT 


The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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DO NOT DESTROY 


WILD FLOWERS 


HUMANE SOCIETY NATURE PRESERVATION 


NO. 8 POSTERS HAVE DONE MUCH TO IMPROVE MANY NEEDED CONDITIONS IN COMMUNITIES. 
POSTERS AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM CREATE AN INTEREST IN ART WORK AND ALSO AN INTEREST IN SOME 
WORTH-WHILE PROJECT 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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NO. 9 TRAVEL POSTERS MAY BE MADE FROM GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS. CHANGES, ADDITIONS AND 
LETTERING SHOULD BE CONSIDERED CAREFULLY SO THAT AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE ORIGINAL WILL 
RESULT 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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ENGLISH POSTER TRAVEL POSTER SHOWING A NORWAY SCENE 
PRINTED ND POSTED BY AN ENGLISH STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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the FOURTH 
FRANKLIN 
PAVILION 





NO. 10. 4 SKETCH FROM A FIGURE FOR POSTER PURPOSES IS A GOOD START. TO THIS START MUST BE 
ADDED THE LETTERING AND THE TWO SO COMPOSED THAT THE FINISHED POSTER WILL BE WELL 
BALANCED. THE ABOVE STEPS SHOW THE PROGRESS OF A POSTER COMPOSITION 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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The Science of Color Harmony 


JOHN M. GOODWIN 


HERE are many comparatively 

simple experiments that may be 

made either by teacher or pupil, estab- 
lishing true color harmony. 

Most marvelously beautiful combina- 

tions may be secured in color shadows; 
guiding us into a world of natural 
phenomena but sparingly explored. 
+ The Colored Shadow is one of nature’s 
available methods of establishing ele- 
mentary certification of the relation of 
spectrum hues. 

There are many theories relating to 
color harmony; each has its merits, and 
many arrive at the same conclusions by 
different routes. 

The aim in my color research has been 
to aid in establishing the standardization 
of color nomenclature on a sound basic 
principle, and to aid by collaboration, in 
the solution of many perplexing problems 
in the science of color harmony, in order 
that the truth of color science may be 
brought before the students of color 
throughout the country. 

A living interest and vivid pleasure is 
experienced by teacher and pupil alike 
when they are given the opportunity to 
prove for themselves each color theory 
advanced, instead of accepting prescribed 
instructions and rules as sufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of the theory. 

Natural colored shadow phenomena 
are beautifully demonstrated by the use 
of the ‘‘Triadic Complementary Color 
Projector.”’ This apparatus facilitates 
the selection of color harmonics and 
complements. 

All question of personal intuitive 


color perception, which leads to subtle 
shades of difference in opinion as to what 
exact hues constitute true complements, 
is eliminated by allowing nature to 
establish the neutralizing, or harmonic 
and complementary combinations. 

Color is not a matter of intuitive, or 
instinctive divination. It is not possible 
to perceive, or to know by intuition, the 
color of the rays which constitute the 
neutralizing, or harmonic blend, in white 
light. The human eye sees no color in a 
ray of white light. We have no sense 
means of: surmising, or knowing, the 
separate hues, or potency, of the color 
rays constituting white light. Only by 
scientifically separating this neutralized 
white ray into its component parts, are 
we able to detect the separate hues and 
obtain their individual potency. 

After having discovered the separate 
hues and their relative potentiality, their 
harmonic relation becomes a matter of 
scientific certainty. 

It is possible to produce harmonious 
color combinations by imitation; by the 
repeating of successful experiences, or 
by a knowledge of the science of color 
harmony. 

The science of color harmony is 
epitomized in the “‘ Triadic Color Scale.’’ 
The complements, and harmonics of all 
hues in their four chromatic steps as 
indicated upon this color scale, have been 
secured and certified bynature’s methods 
of proving neutralization. It is futile to 
endeavor to change the laws of nature. 

Many different colors are given as the 
complement of the same hues in the sev- 
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eral different theories of color harmony, 
which today confuse the color student. 
As an example, the color green (by some 
theories classed as a primary, and by 
others classed as a secondary) has as- 
signed to it as a complement a different 
hue, by seven different theories. There 
can be but the one true complement to 
any given hue, therefore six out of these 
seven assigned complements must be 
erroneously so designated. 

A very simple, although not absolutely 
accurate, method of obtaining the com- 
plements to some of the hues that do 
not in themselves approach the value of 
white light, may be tried by any one who 
wishes to test the truth of the color pro- 
jector method of securing complements, 
which is explained a little further on. 

This primitive method may be tested 
by securing three gelatin films five or six 
inches square. These may be secured at 
any theatrical supply house. Red, blue, 
and green are colored films that lend 
themselves to this primitive experiment 
where anordinaryelectric bulbof 50-watt 
or under,may be employed. Other colors 
that more nearly approach white light 
require much bigger wattage lamps and 
greater projective distance. 

Using an ordinary library lamp with 
a shade and two sockets, hold one of the 
small pieces of colored gelatin under the 
shades, about two or three inches below 
the bulb. Upon the table place a piece 
of white paper under the lamp. Hold 
any small opaque object, such as hat 
pin, or waved bone hairpin, two or three 
inches above the white paper, so as to 
get a sharp fine shadow on the white 
paper. Only one bulb is to be lighted 
with this experiment. 

This shadow will be the true color 
complement to the colored projected 


light ray. By turning on the second 
light bulb, and allowing the first colored 
shadow to remain on the paper, a second 
shadow may be cast by the small opaque 
object. The light from the second white 
light source must not pass through the 
colored gelatin sheet; but the opaque ob- 
ject so placed that the two shadows fall 
upon the white paper. This second 
shadow cast by the white ray of light will 
be the complement to the first shadow 
cast by the colored ray of light; that is, it 
will be of the same hue as the colored 
film, but in a tint in place of being the 
same hue value as the film. 

In order to obtain accurate results in 
all hues it will be necessary to provide an 
apparatus such as the “ Triadic Comple- 
mentary Projector.”’ In this apparatus 
there is used an electric lamp of from one 
to six thousand watts, and the color 
screens are made of varying density in 
proportion to the light value of the 
color used in inverse ratio. The distance 
of the shadow from the light source and 
the distance of the opaque object casting 
the shadow, from the surface upon which 
the shadow is cast, is varied to meet the 
projective power of the color light ray 
used. These distances will vary several 
feet with the different hues and light 
power. 

Three screens overlaid, yellow with a 
potency of 40; red with potency 24; 
and blue with potency of 15 will cut out 
all shadow rays from a 1000-watt white 
light source. This gives a yellow a 
metrochrome value of 3,red 5, and blue 8. 

Any ray of light separated from white 
light has visible color if it lies within the 
visible rays of the solar spectrum. 
Infra-red, ultra-violet, the Roentgen 
rays, and radium rays, are not included 
in the visible color spectrum. 
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In order to prove the complement of 
any color with the Color Projector, pro- 
ject a colored light ray upon a white sur- 
face upon which white light is diffused; 
place an opaque object, such as a flower 
with leaf and stem, or if you have a 
translucent screen large enough, and 
sufficient space to project an enlarged 
light circle, you may use very effectively 
a little dancer from among your pupils. 
The human figure in motion gives added 
beauty to the color shadows. The 
double color projector with the added 
white spot light will cast three colored 
shadows, with the one dancer, and where 
colors overlap added colors are comple- 
ments and contrasts. The disk of the 
Color Projector is made thirty-five 
inches in diameter and contains seven 
openings, for colored screens—three 
primary, three secondary, one neutral, 
and one white light. 


If we project a blue light ray upon our 
screen, as described, the shadow cast by 
the opaque object used to make the sil- 
houette, will be the complement to the 


colored light ray. This will be found to 
be orange color. 

The process may be followed. As blue 
rays only are projected from the blue 
light source, the opaque object will 
obstruct only the blue rays. In white 
light there are blue rays and red rays as 
well as the blue rays; but the blue rays 
alone have been cut by the opaque 
object. It follows that the yellow and 
red rays not having been cut out will re- 
main in the shadow. The shadow will 
therefore be orange color, as yellow and 
red blended produce orange. 

By employing this method and pro- 
jecting a green ray, for example, the 
complement will be found to be red, and 
the complement of red will be found to be 


green. The complement of purple will 
be cast in a yellow shadow, and the com- 
plement of the yellow light will be pur- 
ple. In each instance the hue of the 
complementary light and shadow may be 
reversed and in this way produce a 
secondary color shadow, and the second- 
ary color rays will produce primary 
colored shadows. 

This is one method of proving that 
blue, red,and yelloware the true primary 
colors, and that orange, green and 
purple are the secondary colors, in both 
the solar and pigment spectrum. There 
are other natural methods of proving 
this much confused question of what 
are the true primary and secondary 
hues. The other methods will be 
described in their order. 

Still another proof of the true comple- 
ments may be secured by projecting a 
white ray of light onto the surface upon 
which the colored silhouette shadow is 
cast, so as to cast a second shadow of the 
opaque object alongside the first shadow. 
These two shadows will be found to be 
complements. They will be tints of the 
hue in the colored light. 

The complements of secondary com- 
pounds are found to be also secondary 
compounds; that is the complement of 
red-purple is found to be yellow-green. 
The complement of tertiaries are quater- 
naries or secondaries, and the comple- 
ment of quaternaries are tertiaries, or 
primaries. 

Hues that neutralize in both color and 
area form a harmonious composition. 
A combination of hues that form comple- 
ments when each hue is used in the proper 
area to produce a neutralizing effect, will 
if these same two hues are used in areas 
where the potential value of one hue 
overpowers the other, produce a dis- 
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cordant color effect. The same is true 
where three harmonic hues are selected 
and the areas are not of the proper 
metrochrome value. 

White is the presence of all color; 
black is the absence of all color. Each 
of the three primary colors has a potency 
differing from the other two. 

Yellow reflects more light than any 
other color, and nearest resembles white 
light in value. 

Purple absorbs more light than any 
other color, and nearest resembles dark- 
ness in value. 

As is demonstrated by the Viekeil- 
Kolorimeter, yellow has a metrochrome 
value of 3, red 5, and blue 8. These 
terms apply to the three primary colors 
of both pigment and solar spectrum in 
their full intensity and normal value and 
chroma. The Triadic Color Scale indi- 
cates the neutralizing, or harmonizing 


relations, in their four chromatic steps, 
of all hues in their tints, shades and 


chroma. It also indicates the potential- 
ity of each hue in inverse ratio to the 
metrochrome value. 

This feature of metrochrome and 
potential value of each hue entering into 
a color composition is essential to 
balance and harmonious relation. 

The potency of yellow is 40, red 24, 
blue 15. 

The sum of any two metrochrome 
values will equal a secondary value. 
Sixteen metrochrome units equal pri- 
mary neutral-gray ; therefore any primary 
and its complement will equal sixteen 
metrochrome units. Example: Red 5, 
added to its complement Green 11, 
equals 16. Blue 8, added to its com- 
plement Orange 8, equals 16. Yellow 
3, added to red 5 equals orange 8. 
Red 5 added to blue 8 equals purple 


13. Blue 8 added to yellow 3 equals 
green 11. 

The value of any two complementary 
secondary compounds is found by adding 
the values of the complementary parts, 
which will always equal the sum of 32. 

Example: Red-purple will equal a 
metrochrome value of blue 8, added to 
red 5, or purple 13, which added to a 
second unit of red 5 will equal red- 
purple 18. 

Yellow-green equals blue 8, added to 
yellow 3, which equals green 11, plus the 
second unit of yellow 3, equals yellow- 
green 14. The sum of red-purple 18, 
and yellow-green 14, will equal 32. 

By this mathematical method the 
complements of all hues are again certi- 
fied, and are found to coincide with 
nature’s selective complements as estab- 
lished by both the Imbricated Films 
and the color projector. 

With this mathematical relation of 
colors the Color Chart has been made to 
produce absolute harmonics, comple- 
ments, and compounds, but the artist 
need give no thought whatever to the 
mathematical process. The revolving 
of the color disk upon the harmonic 
scale, and the readings of the metro- 
chrome scale give the artist the cor- 
rect hues and combinations, just as the 
Mannheim -Slide Rules designate results. 

The most aesthetic mind will sur- 
render none of its hard earned color 
knowledge nor personality by resorting 
to the Slide-Rule of color science to 
facilitate the solution of a brilliant and 
original colo: fantasy, and the student 
in color harmony should be guided by 
the absolute science of color. 

The best artist is usually the one 
who has made the most mistakes, and 
profitted by never repeating the errors 
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made. No amount of scientific knowl- 
edge alone will produce an artist. There 
must be blended with the pigment 


employed, a large amount of the medium 
so successfully employed by Michael 
Angelo—brains. 


Story of the Dental Poster Contest 


FLORENCE H. FITCH 
Director of Art Instruction, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


N PLANNING for the convention in 

Indianapolis of the Indiana Dental 
Association, the Indianapolis Chapter 
offered to Indianapolis grade school 
pupils prizes for posters regarding the 
care of the teeth. It was thought best 
that these prizes should be given to the 
schools submitting the best posters, 
rather than the individual pupils. The 
society, therefore, offered a first prize of 
$35.00, second prize $25.00 and third 


prize $15.00, the money to go to the three 
schools submitting the best posters and 
to be spent for works of art for the 
schools. 
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The work was voluntary, but sixteen 
schools entered the contest and over one 
hundred posters were submitted. 

When the prizes were awarded, it was 
found that the school receiving the first 
prize had sent in the largest number of 
posters. The one receiving second prize 
sent in the next largest number; the one 
receiving third prize sent only one. 

One school purchased Sargent’s Frieze 
of the Prophets with the money earned; 
another purchased two pieces of pottery 
for the building, and the third plans to 
buy either a large picture or a set of 
smaller reproductions for the art files. 
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ance should be familiar to all teachers: 


ILLIAM LYON PHELPS, professor of English at Yale University, has set forth 
in compelling fashion his own feeling about the greatness of teaching. 


“T do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure I have 


His utter- 


in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any other way. In my mind, 
teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle: it is a passion. 
I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices torun arace. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to master that a man or woman can spend a long life at it, 
without realizing much more than his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the 
ideal. But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as 
every architect wishes to be a good architect, and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection.” 
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SKETCHES ADAPTABLE TO POSTER WORK 


SKETCHES MADE IN THE OPEN WITH BUT FEW TONES ARE ADAPTABLE TO POSTER WORK. THE 
ABOVE WAS MADE WITH WHITE AND BLACK CRAYONS ON GRAY PAPER, WITH A VIEW TOWARD POSTER 
APPLICATION 


The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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WOODCUTS 
WW. G.RAFFE 


by 


Ta 


THE BOLD QUALITIES OF A WOOD BLOCK ARE WORTH STUDYING TOWARD POSTER CONSTRUCTION. 
THE ABOVE PAGE SHOWS A SPLENDID GROUP OF WOOD BLOCKS FROM W. G. RAFFE OF ENGLAND 


September 1926 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTS BY W. G. RAFFE ILLUSTRATING 
GOOD BLACK AND WHITE OR NOTAN ARRANGEMENTS 
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The Conquering Poster 


VERNET JOHNSON 
Art Supervisor, Moline, Illinois 


FTENTIMES I hear art teachers 

say, ‘Do we make posters? Yes, for 
every and all occasions; until the pupils 
and I fairly hate the word ‘Poster.’ ”’ 

It is true that posters are an ever 
present problem in both the grades and 
high school, but to me they are one of 
the most vital and interesting problems 
we have. Of course anything that is 
repeated again and again may become 
tiresome—but why should poster prob- 
lems be repetitions of the same thing? 
Each one should be a new problem, in- 
volving a new method of procedure or 
having a new stimulus. For instance, 
when posters were needed for a Latin 
play we first carefully studied the 
Roman alphabet, and then incorporated 
the Roman letters into our posters. To 
keep the posters for our Japanese oper- 
etta from being like all the other posters, 
they were made in the shape of big 
Japanese lanterns and hung up with 
cords. 

When the classes have been doing 
numerous posters with the lettering 
very carefully carried out, I give them a 
change by making some posters speedily 
with lettering pens. After a few of 
these, the more painstaking type of 
lettering seems like a diversion again. 

Every year in the high school we co- 
operate with the English department 
in the making of posters for Better 
Speech Week. Immediately I hear some 
art teacher say, “Every year! My, I 
should think that would be tiresome.” 
But it is not, for the pupils are so keenly 
interested. We try to outdo the posters 


of the previous year, and to think of an 
absolutely new slogan is to win the 
admiration of the entire class. The 
English department felt these posters 
were so well worth while that they 
thought they should be recognized the 
same as the essays with cash prizes. 
So a first prize of five dollars and a 
second of three dollars were offered in 
the advanced art sections, and smaller 
ones in the beginning sections. For a 
week before the judging was announced, 
the posters hung in the school halls, 
and to say the student body was inter- 
ested is to put it mildly. There was 
much speculation as to whose poster 
was best, and all were keyed to a high 
degree of excitement by Friday, when 
the winners’ names were announced 
from the auditorium platform. And 
amid yells that equalled those accorded 
a football victory, the art heroes claimed 
their prizes and made just as awkward 
speeches as the average high school foot- 
ball player does; but nevertheless, they 
were extremely proud of this part in 
the procedure. When art work is given 
just as much public recognition as other 
achievements, there is no need to fear 
a lack of interest in the art department. 

In the eighth grade our posters this 
year dealt with citizenship, and under 
the direction of Miss Ethel Hill, assist- 
ant supervisor, were extremely well 
planned. In both execution and clever- 
ness of ideas I think they were unusual. 

The various classes were each as- 
signed a different phase of citizenship. 
For instance, one class was given the 
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BETTER SPEECH WEEK POSTERS WITH A HUMOROUS PRESENTATION 
NEVER FAIL TO CARRY THEIR MESSAGE HOME TO THE STUDENT AUDIENCE 
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THE CONQUERING POSTER 
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subject “Service Rendered Us by Our 
Government”’; and it was surprising 
how many services these pupils dis- 
covered we owe to Uncle Sam. There 
were various posters showing postal 
service, the rural free delivery type, city 
mailman service, and of course air- 
plane service was not forgotten. Army 
and marine service also were favorite 
themes, and health protection was em- 
phasized in innumerable clever ways. 
Other classes were given these sub- 
jects, “‘Care of School Property,” “‘ Prop- 
er Conduct on Playgrounds,” ‘State 
Institutions,” ‘Ways in Which Our 
City Protects Us,” and ‘Obey Rules.” 
In the last group the necessity of ob- 
serving traffic regulations and the need 
of looking out for trains were depicted 
cleverly and forcefully. In the “Care 


of School Property” group I think we 
were all surprised to find so few dupli- 


cate posters. But if interest is aroused 
to a high degree, there is seldom a desire 
to copy. I believe in most cases 


interest and originality go hand in hand. 

Aside from the benefit derived in the 
actual cons!ruction of the poster, these 
citizenship posters go a step further; 
they impress upon young citizens, at a 
time when they are just ready to form 
opinions, vital points in good citizenship. 
These future taxpayers learn that taxes 
are not a burden to grumble over, but 
that they are indeed inadequate for the 
returns they offer. The child begins to 
see a vision of the property owner in 
true relation to the city, state and na- 
tional government. And seeds planted 
at this growing period of life surely will 
bear fruit in the years to come. 

So, art teachers, do not become dis- 
couraged with the ever present poster 
problem, but see its big possibilities, 
and make the most of them. The poster 
is a vital part of our present day life, 
and it can be made a big conquering 
force with just a little proper guiding. 
Be determined not to be conquered by 
the poster, but to let it conquer for you. 


A GROUP OF POSTERS BY THE PUPILS OF THE MOLINE, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOLS, VERNET JOHNSON, ART SUPERVISOR 
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COURT THE TEACHING OF POSTER WORK 





TRACING 


WATER COLOR 





CUTTING 





LETTING COLOR_ 


RUN FOR_ 
INTERESTING 
COLOR EFFECTS 


CUT PAPER POSTERS ARE MADE BY PASTEING THE BACK- 
GROUND PARTS FIRST AND THEN ADDING THE OTHER PARTS 


NO. 13. THE USE OF HAND COLORED PAPER FOR MAKING CUT PAPER POSTERS IS BEINC LARGELY 
FOLLOWED BY ART TEACHERS. HAND COLORED PAPER IS MORE DURABLE IN COLOR AND THE PUPILS 
ALSO LEARN HOW TO MIX AND APPLY WATER COLORS 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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Linoleum Plaques 


BERTHA SIHLER 
Art Supervisor, Casper, Wyoming 


VERY art teacher, I am sure, has at 

one time or another made linoleum 
block prints and is without a doubt 
familiar with their texture and carving 
possibilities. It might therefore interest 
some who are teaching applied art and 
who, like myself, are constantly looking 
for new problems to develop, if I should 
attempt to explain some uses we have 
been making of linoleum in the art de- 
partment of our high school. 

I had at one time noticed an archi- 
tect’s “shingle” in which the material 
used was linoleum. Partly this and 
partly because of the fact that our city 
had been literally flooded with gesso 
plaques which showed neither good de- 
sign nor technique, gave me the idea of 
carving plaques from linoleum. 

We have been fortunate in procuring 
free the scraps of battleship linoleum 
which were left over during the process of 
laying floors in our new high school 
building. These strips which had been 
cut off served our purpose very well. In 
schools where a supply is not thus avail- 
able it is possible to secure such pieces at 
almost any furniture store at a very 
reasonable price. 

I encouraged the girls to use either 
fairy tales or myths as subject matter 
and to keep away from anything which 
bordered on the too modern. The com- 
positions were first carefully drawn on 
manila paper and when finished were 


ss 
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traced on the linoleum. The sizes varied 
from 7144” x 12” to larger and smaller. 

We had only one set of carving tools 
and when it became necessary these were 
used. Most of the girls used ordinary 
pocket knives, preferably with a sharp 
point. I encouraged the girls to use 
knives as they had no tools and probably 
could not afford to buy them. Some of 
the best plaques in the class were made 
entirely with a knife which shows that 
tools are not an absolute necessity. 

During the process of carving we dis- 
covered that if the linoleum were heated 
or put over the radiator it became very 
pliable and much easier to work on. 
Most of the plaques were carved show- 
ing at least two or three planes according 
to the subject. Different technique was 
easily obtainable for the various surfaces, 
When all the carving was done a water 
color sketch was first made and if satis- 
factory the plaque was painted in corre- 
sponding oil paints. Dull tones rather 
than bright ones were used in most cases. 
Enamel should by no means be used as 
the glossy finish takes away the charm 
of the antique which these plaques sug- 
gest. The plaques may be framed if 
desired, but no glass should be used in 
the framing. 

Of all our problems throughout the 
year it seemed that this was voted as the 
most popular and enjoyed most by all 
the girls. 
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LINOLEUM PLAQUES 


LINOLEUM PLAQUES MADE BY THE STUDENTS OF THE CASPER, WYOMING 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF BERTHA SIHLER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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GERMAN COVER DESIGNS IN POSTER STYLE 
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COVER DESIGNS DONE IN POSTER STYLE BY GERMAN ARTISTS 
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HEADING FOR SCHOOL ANNUAL, DESIGNED BY THE STUDENTS OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ELLA M. WITTER, ART INSTRUCTOR. A GOOD 
EXAMPLE OF THE POSTER IDEA AS APPLIED TO A PAGE DECORATION 
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A FULL PAGE SCHOOL ANNUAL DESIGN IN THREE COLORS DESIGNED AND USED BY THE STUDENTS O} 
THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA?) ELLA M. WITTER, ART INSTRUCTOR, 
BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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GERMAN POSTERS OF AMERICAN SUBJECTS 
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What Art Did for the Merchant in One Town 


MAURICE 8. SULLIVAN 
Redlands, California 


“€PONTANEOUS — combustion!”’ 

That was the verdict of the fire 
chief and the underwriters. The store 
of the Harris Company, dry goods and 
ready-to-wear merchants, lay in ruins. 
A business, one of the best of its kind 
in southern California, apparently had 
been destroyed. 

But that business again is flourishing. 
Members of a high school art class had 
much to do with the recovery, and this is 
the story of the part they played. 

Philip Harris, Harold Harris and Mel- 
ville Harris are leading merchants of the 
city of Redlands. Through years of 


struggle, business depression caused by 


damage to crops and the handicap of the 
war, they built steadily until the firm 
was prosperous. The store was in an 
excellent location. It was well stocked 
with foreign and domestic goods. The 
company had the good will of the com- 
munity. Trade was increasing so much 
that it was necessary to make alterations 
in the building in order that more stock 
could be handled. 

The changes had been made and floor 
sanders had completed their work one 
Saturday evening, leaving the atmos- 
phere of one department heavy with 
fine sand. The store was closed at five 
o'clock. 

Early Sunday morning flames roared 
and hissed throughout the building. In 
a few hours nothing remained of the 
Harris place of business but a charred, 
soaked, smoking heap. 

Fellow business men, customers, the 


community at large felt sorry for the 
Harrises. The Harrises had dealt fairly 
with their clients. They were leaders in 
civic activities, and were well liked. 

Now their business was destroyed. 
The patronage would go to competitors. 
Worst of all, the loss was not adequately 
covered by insurance. 

But these merchants did not bow their 
heads in defeat. As the first shock of 
loss passed, they looked around for 
another location. The best they could 
find was none too good. It was a 
building formerly used as a factory for 
making candied products of oranges. It 
was not a busy district, but the city is 
prospering and the best locations are 
held under long leases. 

As it stood, the building was not at- 
tractive for dry goods merchandising. 
The walls were bare, and light was 
lacking. By Herculean effort of car- 
penters, electricians and other artisans, 
department heads and clerks, the build- 
ing was equipped with the elemental 
things of business. 

The day after the fire the Harris 
Company announced ‘Business As 
Usual,”’ carrying on with a small stock 
hurriedly procured in Los Angeles. 

However, this business needed some- 
thing more than courage. Courage 
could revive it, but something else was 
needed to keep it alive. Somehow peo- 
ple must be made generally aware of the 
new location, and they must be attracted 
there from the recognized shopping 
district. Advertising would do that, in 
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a measure, but the advertising either 
must be tremendously expensive or it 
must be novel. In addition, there must 
be something to make the temporary 
store acceptable as a shopping place. 

The merchants consulted Miss Louise 
Arnold, head of the art department 
in the Redlands High School. Miss 
Arnold explained the problem to her 
pupils. 

There were conferences then, in the 
classroom and on the second floor of the 
building which was a fallow field for art. 
The result was that the conferees con- 
ceived and established the Bazaar of 
Bagdad. 

The Harrises, for their part, under- 
took to obtain such things as would be 
necessary to stock the bazaar and dis- 
play the stock. The students assumed 
the task of creating an Oriental atmos- 
phere in a loft-like part of what formerly 
had been a factory. 

Miss Arnold promised the work the 
students did should be considered part 
of their regular course and that they 
should receive credits for it. So they 
fell to with enthusiasm, because this was 
an exciting problem; something too 
diverting to appear in the light of a class- 
room task. Research was begun into 
the things of Haroun-al-Raschid’s day. 

Decorating the walls, of course, was 
the major part of the work. The pro- 
posed paintings were blocked out, with 
drawings made on the scale of an inch to 
a foot. 

Under Miss Arnold were fifty pupils. 
Everyone had some share in the work. 
Within two weeks the loft was trans- 
formed. 

Customers attracted by newspaper 
advertising climbed a stairway from the 
outskirts of an American market-place 


and found themselves in one akin to that 
in which the Caliph of Bagdad wandered. 
Exotic merchandise lay under Oriental 
canopies. Incense burned in Oriental 
fixtures. Houris flitted about. 

The bare walls had been transfigured. 
Upon them were depicted typical scenes 
from streets of the ancient Orient. 
Camels and elephants, a snake-charmer 
with his pet, plants and flowers of the 
East had been painted. Between panels 
were hung tapestries and Oriental rugs. 

In line with the exotic nature of the 
bazaar, the products of many nations 
were offered for sale. Japan, China, 
India, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Bohemia, the Madeira Islands, 
France and Germany all contributed. 
Articles of teakwood, carvings, glassware, 
printed scarves, fine linen and embroid- 
ery, towels, hand-blocked shawls, bas- 
kets and novelties were sold. 

An owner of a valuable collection of 
Chinese needlework was glad to show it 
in this environment. Some of the em- 
broidery had come from imperial palaces 
and peasant huts. There were pieces so 
exquisite that blindness must have come 
upon the women who made them, an 
occurrence by no means uncommon in 
China a couple of hundred years ago. 

An organization of women was allowed 
the use of the bazaar setting in order to 
raise funds for a benevolent purpose. 
They advertised the bazaar both in 
newspapers and by word of mouth. 
They enjoyed appearing at the bazaar in 
Oriental costumes. 

News of the bazaar not only pene- 
trated every household in Redlands but 
some in adjoining towns and cities, so 
that crowds came to see and to buy. 
The result was personal advertising of 

(Continued on page x) 
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TWO PAGES OF ATTRACTIVE COLUMBUS DAY IDEAS SENT IN BY MISS G. ELEANOR SHAW, SPRINGFIELD, 
- MASS. THE FIGURES OF COLUMBUS AND THE KING AND QUEEN CAN BE DRAWN IN COLORED CRAYONS, 
AND USED TO ILLUSTRATE COMPOSITIONS ON COLUMBUS 
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INTERESTING BORDER DESIGNS LIKE THE TWO TOP PANELS CAN BE MADE FROM COLORED CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER. THE SANTA MARIA IS USEFUL IN POSTER OR BOOKLET COVER DESIGNING. 





DETAILS ARE DRAWN IN WITH CRAYONS 
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The Correlation of Art With Other Grade Work 


PRISCILLA M. HUBBARD 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ORRELATION, we all know, means 

the mutual relation of two or more 
subjects to each cther. It may mean 
more than the similarity or the separate 
relationship of each of two things to a 
third, but it always implies a conception 
or a real system within which the corre- 
latives exist: Thus correlation of ideas 
is dependent upon the system of knowl- 
edge as a whole. 

The big question abroad nowadays is, 
“How can we educate the ‘buying 
public’ to a better knowledge and stan- 
dard of art and beauty?”’ We all know 
that one of the best ways is through 
the public schools. Manufacturers are 


seeking out the schools and helping most 


generously. Growth in the point of 
view of how to apply art in the home, 
dress, etc., has been enormous in the past 
few years. And yet, many of our art 
leaders in their personal beliefs and local 
art teaching are stressing the cultured or 
appreciation phase. However, I do not 
believe, nor do I mean, that this phase 
should be omitted. But these can be 
brought into the other work, while it is 
being connected with such subjects as 
history, geography, music, etc. 

After the war there was more demand 
on the art needs. The teacher who was 
alert to outside demands planned richer 
courses, linking them with pageantry, 
costume, etc., which deal with history, 
and in this way brought in the cultural 
side to a certain degree. This can be 
done only through successful correlation 
with industries as they are studied in 
history, geography, nature study, etc. 


We should stop considering art as 
something different from every other 
subject in the curriculum. Try as we 
may to provide one subject in the school 
course that will entirely take care of art 
instruction, we shall not succeed. To 
be taught effectively, art must be 
instructed in all subjects, in language, 
and geography, no less than in industrial 
arts. There must be created within the 
school an art atmosphere. 

Art should be specialized and more 
carefully studied in the Senior and Junior 
High Schools, but the art in the grades 
must be more generalized to fit in and 
carry over to the other grade subjects. 

We want correlation, but we also want 
drawing taught in a way that will keep 
every child’s interest and help each on 
to progress. Correlation which stimu- 
lates the interest of only a small pro- 
portion of the class, at the expense of all 
the others, defeats its own ends. 

The sewing teacher once asked me to 
help my sixth grade girls to make some 
small notebooks for textile study, and 
later some border designs to cross-stitch 
on their sewing bags. This sounded like 
a very good chance to link the sewing and 
art, but where would the boys come in? 
For the boys did not, of course, take 
sewing, but were in the same art class. 
However, the boys took manual training 
and upon inquiry, I found that they 
could make very good use of small note- 
books in their class, also, but of course 
they would have no need of embroidery 
designs. However, they were going to 
make some tie-racks, when I suggested 
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that we could make a design to paint on 
them after they were stained. In this 
way, though it meant teaching two kinds 
of design at the same time, neither the 
boys nor the girls were left out. There 
are, of course, many other ways to care 
for such a situation. 

A very interesting Christmas problem 
which has already been tried out most 
successfully is toy making. In wood 
shops the boys made dolls representing 
various countries and characters in 
literature. The geography and _liter- 
ature teachers assisted the art teacher in 
helping the boys and girls to design the 
costumes correct for each doll, and paint- 
ing the faces, ete. 

Then, the girls in sewing made the 
costumes and so completed the problem. 

The child must learn to see what cer- 
tain things in history, geography, nature 
study, can be done in the art room. It 
must become natural to him to link these 
things with art; or in other words to see 
art in his every day work and life. Then 
eventually, he will begin to see art in 
geography; for instance, in the general 
landscape, then in the streets of his own 
town or city—or to see where they might 
be improved—then in the planning and 
planting of his own home grounds. 

In this same way one can trace archi- 
tecture from the early grass huts, through 
the beautiful Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture to the present day needs in 
his own country, city and home. Each 
time anything is traced or connected in 
an “art way” with the commonplace 
subjects, he will see more beauty and the 
direct necessity of each. Then, when he 
grows older and perhaps has the erection 
of an expensive building or home, he will 
make it more attractive than he other- 
wise would. All this cannot be done in 


one year’s time, nor in two, but must be 
the gradual growth and linking of all his 
school work. 

Art work is one form of expression 
that must not be omitted in the regular 
school classes, any more than written or 
oral expression. Some children can 
express themselves much better and 
easier orally; while some must write in 
order to make themselves clear. Still 
others can best express themselves by.a 
simple sketch, drawing or even some- 
times by a much more elaborate illustra- 
tion or model. Then why not give each 
child a fair chance to express himself in 
each way, so as to hit all, rather than 
limit the expression to only the oral or 
written. Some children, on the other 


hand, are not able to visualize a thing 
well enough to make a drawing of it. In 
that case a sandtable illustration, or a 
series of cut-paper illustrations of the 


whole story would solve the problem. 
Still, we would be bringing out the direct 
use of these various materials and medi- 
ums in color, form and arrangement 
which cover nearly everything. 

During the month of November last 
year, one of my third grade groups was 
studying the Pilgrim story in literature. 
One child decided to cut out of plain 
paper the characters of the story. This 
she did freehand—without the use of the 
pencil. The other children soon took a 
fancy to her cut-outs and the idea quick- 
ly spread, for it soon became an art class 
problem, each child cutting and cutting. 
The best of these were used in a fresco 
above the blackboard. It showed four 
pictures of the life of the Pilgrims: 

First—The Pilgrims in England. 

Second—The Pilgrims in Holland. 

Third—The landing of the Pilgrims. 

Fourth—Their new home in America. 
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The Suit Box Theatre 


BEULAH M. WADSWORTH 
Superintendent of Art, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OX Stories! The words made the 
children’s eyes twinkle with curiosity. 
Yes, everyone had a suit box at home. 
All right, one good-sized one would do 
very nicely for the class, and later each 
committee and maybe each child might 
make a box story. That sounded much 
more interesting than just telling a 
crayon story on a sheet of manila paper. 
John and Junior worked well with 
their hands so they were chosen to make 
the stage while the rest of the pupils and 
the teacher suggested ways of doing it. 
This method makes everyone feel a 
responsibility for its success. And now 
we will tell you, too, how to make one. 
The bottom of the box being free of 
lettering is used first opened out flat, 
If it happens to 


outside or best side up. 
be a 24” box it will be discovered that a 
horizontal 9” x 12” sheet of manila 
drawing paper will be exactly right for a 
backdrop and 6” x 9” vertical sheets will 
just cover the sides and make standup 


wings. Each child could then make 
scenery on stock-size paper, and the best 
one chosen later for the theatre, more- 
over any number of stage sets could be 
made for the one theatre. 

To begin, the upper corners and the 
upper long side are cut off and the latter 
saved. The sheet of 9” x 12” paper is laid 
on at C simply to get the width of the back 
of the stage (if the box is a big one). The 
dotted lines x, y, x’, y’, and z for the folds 
are made. Thepanels B and B’arealready 
folded back because they are the ends of 
the original box. The places for cutting 
are marked heavy as at R,S, T, and U in 
Figure 1, and then cut with the shears. 


Now you are ready to fold. Lay a 
ruler along z and fold the back upward. 
Lay a ruler in turn on z and y and fold 
the sidesof the stage forward to look like 
Figure 2 where dotted lines represent 
invisible edges or folds. The cover of 
the box with lettering turned down out of 
sight and all sides trimmed off will make 
the floor. 

A quick way to put the parts together 
is to use common brass or tin fasteners. 
One is pinned through three thicknesses, 
O, D, and the floor of the stage at the left 
and one in the corresponding places at 
the right. Use two more fasteners to 
pin the long strip A in place to form the 
upper frame of the stage picture and 
complete the structure. 

After the theatre itself is finished, 
then the special features of story illustra- 
tion are taken up. Here much oppor- 
tunity for originality and invention is 
presented in the production of scenery 
and characters to represent the stories 
that connect with literature, history, etc. 
The story of ‘Old Pipes and the Dryad” 
here illustrated, shows possibilities of 
making such details. This was produced 
by fourth grade pupils of Kalamazoo 
Public Schools under the direction of 
Mrs. VaNetta Bissell. In this the cut- 
out trees in the side fronts, the central 
tree, and the two figures have braces at 
the back to support them. The flat 
scenery in the background is held in 
place with pins. The coloring was done 
with crayons. 

In a suit box model of this kind when 
not in use all can be taken apart, folded 
up and put away. 
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Lettering in Poster Work 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


HILDREN adore lettering,—indeed 
they do. 

At first thought it seems like a dry 
subject—just cutting the alphabet— 
and it can’t be raced through,—oh, 
dear, no. It’s slow,—slow as Christmas 
if it’s done well. And the doing of it 
well is where it makes such an appeal 
that surreptitious cutting at odd times 
under the desks is apt to become 
noticeable. It’s a great game for the 
children if you don’t weaken—and 
make them stop. 

The block letters should be taught in 
the first three grades. In order that it 
be systematized and no burden put on 


any one grade, I divided the twenty-six 
letters and ten numbers into groups,— 
putting the easy letters in Grade 1, the 
numbers and a few letters in Grade 2, 


and the hardest letters in Grade 3. 
Next, I divided the alphabet into 
families—the straight letters in one 
group, the round ones in another, giving 
repetition of the same cut before chang- 
ing to another shape. 

And now for the actual work. In 
Grade 1 each child is given a quarter 
sheet of manila paper with carefully cut 
edges. This he creases well into four 
parts. Then he cuts carefully on the 
creases, making four small rectangles. 
The edges must be even, or the letters 
will be rough. While I cut the letter, 
they watch, for here is the place where 
the greatest stress can be put on neat- 
ness and accuracy; and well begun is half 
done. 


I tell them I’m cutting a railroad track 
and that they know what will happen if 
the rails aren’t even the whole way. 
Also, the track must be just the right 
width to look well. Then I cut the 
letter I, for that is the easiest, and 
establishes the width of all the other 
letters cut by that child. All the trains 
are the same width, so each child’s 
tracks must be the same in size, there- 
fore the I is constantly kept in sight and 
in mind. 

In order to get self-criticism and a high 
standard of perfection, I ask them to 
hold up only the perfect I’s. If they are 
crooked, I indicate their mistakes from 
the front of the room by holding mine 
in the left hand, and touching the 
incorrect place with my right forefinger 
saying, ‘‘John, look at your track here. 
What’s the matter with it?” This 
helps him to see just where a ‘“‘ wreck”’ 
would be. Then the imperfect ones are 
held up, and each child touches with his 
right forefinger the defect, finding his 
mistake before cutting another letter. 
We call it ‘talking with the finger,” and 
I listen to see if I can understand what 
each finger is saying. It is quite a fine 
thing to have a perfect letter, but the 
next best thing is to “‘be smart enough 
and have bright enough eyes to find a 
mistake that just couldn’t help being 
there.”’ In this way, a second cutting 
will be done with a high degree of 
perfection and satisfaction. 

Next we cut the L. Both tracks must 
be alike, and the corners sharp. Before 
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cutting, we look again at the I to be sure 
of the width. 

These two letters are enough for the 
first lesson. It is such tedious work, not 
more than one or two letters should be 
attempted in a lesson, but they should be 
done well. Better one good I than an 
alphabet of poor letters and careless 
habits. Let them once realize the 
necessity for good lettering, and they 
delight in cutting the beautiful letters of 
which they can be justly proud. 

E is cut differently. First, it starts 
like the L, then off the middle of the 
paper. This throws the bar above the 
center, and is an easy way of keeping all 
the horizontal bars the same distance 
from the bottom. H is cut on the fold 
up and down; D on a crosswise fold; O 
on a double fold. 

In taking up lettering for the first time 
the rectangles should be large, then when 


the principle is understood, any size 


may be cut. Plain paper is better than 
checked, for it makes the child more 
independent, and allows the making of 
letters of any desired size with equal 
ease. a 

And there are so many delightful ways 
to use the letters after they are cut; for 
along comes Arbor Day, giving oppor- 
tunity for a most attractive poster of 
manila paper with green letters. PLANT 
A TREE may also be cut; and FEB- 
RUARY 22 is a good time to cut 
numbers as well. The little first graders 
cut “1925” from red paper and mount 
on green. These they carry to the sixth 
grade to wish the big children a happy 
new year from the babies who are cele- 
brating their first year in school. 

We link the home and school by 
drawing and cutting toys from those the 
children have received at Christmas. 
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These are made into posters by mount- 
ing, and adding the initial letter or the 
name of the toy. 

I recently went into one second grade 
where the children had cut letters about 
two inches high from orange paper. 
These were pinned to the burlap border 
over one board, forming an appropriate 
quotation for November: 

“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one 
day, 

“Come over the meadow with me and 
play.”’ 

And so high had enthusiasm run that 

each child had cut his name and mounted 

it, and these they proudly displayed for 

my commendation. 

Health posters with such slogans as 
KEEP CLEAN, DRINK MILK, 
EXERCISE, are most attractive when 
used with a double mount; and children 
delight in cutting out pictures and add- 
ing appropriate words. 

Civics must have its place; and 
SMILE in yellow-orange, mounted on 
light blue with a yellow-orange mount, 
just naturally keeps a room happy. 
PAINT UP, CLEAN UP, feature 
“Clean Up Week”; SAFETY FIRST 
is well worth cutting; and holidays, as 
also the days of the week and the months 
are short, but worth while words. 

Spelling words, such as HIT, CUT, 
AT, are made by the first grade, and 
A B C blocks are lovely to present to the 
kindergarten. Number cards are useful 
as flash cards, and booklets made from 
quarter sheets of colored construction 
paper, with a number outside, and its 
combinations inside—such as 6 on the 
cover, and three sheets inside—5 and 1, 
4 and 2, 3 and 3 mounted on separate 
sheets, one number over the other, are 
excellent for busy work. 
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Bank Day might be helped by the 
slogan SAVE; and SEE, SAW, SEEN, 
in a conspicuous place on the wall, might 
be useful to “Good English Week.” 

THANK YOU, EXCUSE ME, 
GOOD MORNING, are very helpful if 
kept in sight; and design and lettering 
can be combined in the spring by cut- 


ting the design in stencil form from a 
flower, such as the iris, and pasting the 
letter below—both in lilac paper mounted 
on manila. 

Just a few of the many delightful uses 
to which lettering can be put in the lower 
grades; and you'll have a charming time 
teaching it,—if you don’t weaken. 


Pumpkin People 


= HIS is a half sheet of paper folded 
lengthwise—so. 

“T’m going to cut a pumpkin man on 
the fold so that when I open it, it will be 
in one piece. If I cut it on this other side 
there will be two halves to my little 
figure, and we wouldn’t want the poor 
little things to be cut in pieces, would 
we? 

“I’m going to use every bit of my 
paper from top to bottom, and out to the 
side so he’ll be as big as possible; then 
they’ll be all the same size, and if we 
want to use our little men for a black- 
board border, we can. I shall start to 
cut from the bottom, then to the side. 
Now watch me. 

“The man has a big head, because he’s 
a pumpkin man. At the top is a stem. 
That shall be the hat, and we can make 
it large or small. The pumpkin vine 
has little tendrils. They shall trim the 
hat or form the brim, just as you like. 
Shall I cut a girl or a boy? A boy? 
Very well; I’ll cut the boy first, and then 
I’ll cut a girl. 


“We'll just give him a simple little 
turned-up brim to his hat, unless he’s a 
country boy, and then we’ll make it 
large. Maybe he has ears. Most boys 
do. They are rather large and fancy 
looking, because they are leaves. Shall 
I cut his arms up or down? See how I 
cut to the very edge of the paper. Let’s 
make real cunning feet. Now I'll cut 
out his features—nose in the middle, 
mouth below, and eyes above. Here he 
is open. Isn’t he funny? Now take 
your paper and see what a different one 
you can cut. 

“Shall we use crayons or colored 
paper? Paper? Then we'll lay the 
pattern on a folded half sheet of orange 
construction paper and cut around it. 
We'll cut off the face and hands from the 
pattern; and what is left will be the 
pattern for the dress, for it will fit 
exactly. The hat is made the same way. 

“Let’s hold them up so we can all see 
what the others have made. Now aren’t 
they the cunningest little fellows you 
ever saw!” 

ExisE Reto BoyLston 
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TWO OF THE PUMPKIN PEOPLE DESCRIBED BY MISS BOYLSTON. 
THESE MAKE A MOST ATTRACTIVE GRADE ART PROBLEM 



















Cover Designs 





THE S [ORY OVER designs are always best if 


OFA they are most in a poster style. 
The best covers are those in which all the 
colors are kept flat and decorative, since 
covers are generally printed on rough 
paper or cloth which does not permit of 
fine details. 

Covers designed in this manner are 





BY easier to do, and more effective when 
complete. A good cover design by Miss 
Dorothy Weller Dorothy Weller, South Hadley Falls, 


Massachusetts, is shown here. 
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An Interesting Problem in Color 


RUTH H. GUIBERSON 


New Britain, Connecticut 


ATERIALS. One inch cross-ruled 
paper, either white or cream 
manila; black crayons; water colors; 
scissors; paste; black construction paper; 
gray newsboard; paper clips. 

Arms. To teach correct manipulation, 
knowledge of color mixtures, the im- 
portance of difference in value and in- 
tensity, when choosing a color scheme, 
and the actual use of a chosen scheme. 

Procepure. (Will cover four art 
periods.) Cut off a strip 1” by 12” from 
the cross-ruled paper. Draw the inch 


divisions with a solid black crayon line. 
Clip the strip to the newsboard, using 
one clip and place the “long way up 


and down the desk.” The newsboard 
should rest on some object such as a 
book, at the top of the desk, for water 
color in covering surfaces should be 
flowed onto the page, and the board must 
therefore rest at a slant. 

A full brush-load of water should be 
dripped onto each cake of color which is 
to be used, that the color may be softened 
for use, the whole surface of the cake 
being dampened (merely the center is not 
enough). 

The room may then be divided into 
sections A, B, and C. 

A will use red, B will use yellow, and C 
yellow. 

A demonstration of the way in which a 
“wash”’ of color is flooded onto a page 
should follow. This should include first 
the “flat’’ wash, then the wash that is 
graded from white to pure. It should 
stress the importance of the “ flood-line”’ 


of color, which should be kept constantly 
at the bottom of the “wash” as it pro- 
ceeds down the page, and should include 
a demonstration of the way in which 
color may be picked up into the brush as 
well as how it may be flowed into the 
“ flood-line.”’ 

Each section of the room will then mix 
a quantity of its color, using a consider- 
able quantity of water but making the 
color as intense as possible, and paint the 
second square from the top. 

Then each section will add a tiny quan- 
tity of another color to the “puddle” 
of color in the mixing tray. A will 
add blue, B will add red, and C will add 
blue. Stirring the mixture well, then 
paint the third square. Adding a little 
greater quantity of the same color paint 
the fourth; and so on down the page. 
Striving to pass clear through the inter- 
mediate “‘secondary”’ and on into the 
pure color by the time the bottom of the 
strip has been reached, section A’s strips 
should depart gradually from red into 
purple, then on into pure blue. Section 
B’s should do the same from yellow 
through orange to red, and C’s from 
yellow through green to blue. 

The fast workers may start another 
strip as follows: Choose the color they 
like best on their strip and mix just 
enough of it pure, in the mixing tray, to 
paint about two squares. Paint the 
second square. Then, instead of adding 
a color to the quantity in the tray, add 
either a tiny quantity of black, or just 
water and paint the third; then more for 
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the fourth, and so on down the strip. 
Striving to reach pure black (in case 
black is added) or the pure color of the 
paper (where just water is added), by the 
time the bottom has been reached. 

Now we are ready for the second step 
in our project. 

Each pupil will select from his strip, 
after cutting it into one-inch squares, 
three colors which he wishes to use as a 
scheme. He will also add to the scheme 
the top (unpainted) square, making four 
colors all told. 

The teacher should clearly discuss the 
inadvisability of choosing as two of the 
combination the extremes of the strip. 
Oneof them caneasily fit into the scheme, 
but two primary colors will seldom go 
well anywhere. Choose one primary if 
you wish, then barring the other, you 
may choose at will and if there is sufficient 
value difference and color difference the 
scheme will not be inharmonious. 

Those who have painted the additional 
strips of one color carried up to white 
and down to black may make their 
choices either all from the single color 
strip, or from the “ primary to primary” 
strip, or from both. 

The chosen colors should be nicely 
arranged upon a strip of black construc- 
tion paper about 2” x 9”. This is the 
color scheme for our later work. 

Now each pupil will need to paint one 
rectangle, 4” x 6” at the smallest, in each 
of the three colors of his scheme. This 
is a problem in matching colors. He 
will also need one 4” x 6” rectangle of 
cream manila. The matched colors 
should be carefully compared, as the 
greatest value of the entire problem lies 
in learning how to exactly match any 
desired color, value, and intensity. Do 
not remove from the board until 


thoroughly dry. Fast workers may help 
others to match and complete theirs. 
Having matched each color and painted 
one rectangle of each, the rectangles are 
ruled and cut (on the reverse side) into 
one-inch squares. A separate page in 
some textbook or notebook serving as a 
receptacle for each color (that they will 
not become mixed.) Then eight squares 
of each color and of the uncolored 
squares are snipped diagonally in half. 
These triangles are placed in separate 
pages, making eight divisions of the 
colors and shapes. 

Now we are prepared for the third step 
which is the most fun of all. 

A 6” square of cross-ruled cream or 
gray manila is mounted exactly in the 
center of an 8” square of black con- 
struction. Then, using squares and 


triangles of our color scheme, and arrang- 
ing them in orderly fashion within the 


6” square we can produce just as many 
designs as we have squares and triangles 
for. As soon as we have tried a few and 
selected a good one, it may be pasted 
down and another started. 

Thus far everyone has been using one 
or two ideas in color planning. Those 
who used only the variations of one 
color (from white to black—not from 
one color to another) have used what is 
called Mono (one) chrome (color)— 
Monochrome. All the rest have used 
Related Colors. How are they related? 

But it will be noticed that, during the 
above work, several of the pupils in one 
group will be looking hungrily at one or 
more of the colors in another group. 
That fast worker who finished his 
“vellow-to-red”’ strip and a value scale 
of red-orange has had covetous eyes on a 
rich red-purple across the aisle for several 
minutes which introduces the last step 
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and the one best liked by the class as a 
whole. 

Let them interchange squares, keeping 
always to the three values, light, middle 
and dark, and create new harmonies. 
“Special washes” will be necessary to 
replenish the color supply, and as the 
possibilities of color combination and de- 


sign are almost infinite it will almost be 
necessary to employ a policeman to make 
the class stop working. 

Wherever a geometric design can 
beautify the surface of an object and be 
in keeping with its purpose, one of the 
best of these can be transferred into the 
necessary medium. 


A Birthday Poster 


ARTHUR WEST 


Seguin School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TEACHER who fails to recognize the 

birthdays of her pupils (by class announce- 
ment or otherwise), is failing to grasp one of her 
biggest opportunities for friendly contact. 
Especially is this true in the lower grades and 
special classes. 

Children are very proud of their birthdays 
and take pride in their growing number of years 
for the same reason that adults do not. And 
isn’t it the birthday of a famous man that we 
generally celebrate? Then why not make 
public recognition of Mike or Mary’s birthday, 
for they may be famous people in the making. 

The poster illustrated, is both individual 
and collective. By means of a cut-out rectangle 
and small square, places are provided for change 
of names and ages. The poster was made on 
yellow card stock 20’ x 28”, with black lettering 
as per alphabet printed on p. 115, volume XXIV 
of THe Scnoot Arts MaGazine. The wording 
of the poster can readily be improved (my classes 
being composed of boys entirely) but remember 
to say much in few words. Numerals from a 


large calendar pad may be used for the age 
square, but the name, first and last names both, 
to be sure, must be printed anew for each pupil, 
and you can imagine the thrill of the youngster 
who sees his name in print, for the whole world 
(his class world) to see. A supply of these 
name cards can be cut and kept on hand for 
hasty printing. 

Pictures help to catch the eye, and since so 
many beautiful pictures are to be had now-a- 
days for the mere asking, no teacher ought have 
difficulty in finding appropriate decorations. 
The picture on poster illustrated, was cut from 
a card advertising yeast. 

Two posters might serve a room with both 
boys and girls, one with a pink background for 
girls and a blue background for boys. And 
of course, the poster should not be in sight 
except on birthdays, and then it should be on 
display before class enters room in the morning. 
This done, all psychological aspects will have 
been considered, and the artistic side will stand 
or fall according to the ability of the teacher. 
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Flower Posters 


ABBIE E. COMSTOCK 
Art Director, Ithaca, New York 


N connection with nature study in our 

schools, we have become interested in 
flower preservation, and are trying to 
teach the love of wild flowers without 
picking. Wherever possible we corre- 
late our drawing and nature study, and 
this subject offered great possibilities in 
poster making. 

In our locality, as in many others, 
trailing arbutus has become almost 
exterminated, which will be true of other 
varieties, unless public sentiment is 
created to prevent careless picking. 
With the hope that what children learned 
at school might be carried,to some extent 
to the homes, we chose flower preserva- 


tion for the subject of our spring posters. 
Lists of flowers were secured from several 
sources, among them the Flower Preser- 
vation Society of America, and with the 
aid of the biology department of the high 
school, shorter lists were made out which 
applied to common flowers in this local- 


ity. These were divided into three 
sections, flowers which should not be 
picked, those which may be picked 
sparingly, and those which are abundant. 
These were put up in each room. The 
subject was discussed in advance, and as 
flowers were brought in, the lists were 
consulted. Also suggested slogans were 
put in the hands of teachers, and chil- 
dren were urged to make original ones 
for themselves, asking for assistance at 
home. The requirements of a good 
poster were discussed, and good harmo- 
nies were shown. Why some of the 
latter were or were not suitable for a 
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poster was made clear before the actual 
planning was begun. 

The same subject was used in all 
grades from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive, also in the design classes of the 
high school. The grades used cut paper 
and the high school tempera paint. 
Much inspiration and help were found 
in the beautiful colored plates of the 
“Wild Flowers of New York State” sent 
out from the Educational Department. 
Some designs, particularly those in the 
high school, were made to apply to a 
certain flower, while those in the grades 
were more general in character. Three 
weeksormore were spenton these posters, 
and the interest aroused continued until 
the close of school, and we hope will 
prove to be a lasting one. Children were 
frequently seen consulting the lists when 
flowers were brought in, and many 
questions were asked. 

At our spring exhibitions in the vari- 
ous schools, these posters formed a very 
interesting part of the work displayed, 
and attracted much attention. 

In the useof flowers for poster work the 
children are always tempted to use de- 
tail and to show every varying change of 
color. Those whoused cut paper of course 
were not so tempted to usedetail as those 
in the upper grades who used tempera 
paint. Simple Japanese prints of flower 
forms which showed outlined leaves and 
flowers and flat color were used to show 
the pupils that attractive and easily seen 
flower arrangements could be produced 
with similar treatment on the posters. 
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A Project in Applied Color Study 


KATHERINE GERTRUDE SANDERS 
Drawing Supervisor, Public Schools, Auburn, New York 


IGHT here let this remark be made: 

This is a plan which has worked to 
the supreme joy of the children, as well 
as their benefit, the delight of their 
parents, who have passed their ap- 
proval, and above all to the satisfaction 
of the Elementary Grade teachers, who 
have singly and collectively pronounced 
it ‘‘the best ever.” 

All of us who go through the eight 
lower grades and on through the high 
school in our supervision, which is often 
teaching, are confronted with the query, 
‘“Why does not the elementary teacher 
drill longer on various phases of the art 
work?” 


Starting on the color problem a few 
years ago and seeing a density on the 
part of the children, we decided to get 
“the words” technically, the nomen- 


clature. We planned a little notebook, 
in which to write down the color words 
which we did not know. We had a good 
time making the book from two sheets of 
manila drawing paper, the usual size. 
We learned the long and short diameter, 
by folding, and easily made a book of 
sixteen pages. It gave the art teachers 
a chuckle of joy to ask the children how 
many pages they had, and have them 
promptly answer eight, as arithmetic 
has so many hours of drill. Of course 
they were counting only one side of their 
sheets and were not considering the draw- 
ing class in connection with number; 
and we had an opportunity of telling 
them that our class is really the place to 
do practical arithmetic. 


This little book, their own make, was 
fine, but, as it was left to optional use, it 
did not prove a success, so the next year 
a paged plan for color terms was made. 
By the way, this scheme can be adopted 
by any chosen color system. We began 
color study in the high school, standing 
with awe as our instructor manipulated 
the color wheel. Later we were taught 
“the only course in color,’’ bought books, 
tops, and various impedimenta, later 
another unique course was drilled into us 
and now we take the practical best from 
the various systems and try to teach 
taste through known color problems. 

We illustrated our terms on the same 
page with circles of cut paper, paint 
or crayon. The teachers said, “The 
children are fond of their notebooks.” 
So we added the fourth grade to the fifth, 
sixth and seventh, only giving them the 
two harmonies suggested by the New 
York State syllabus. 

The next year a child handed in a nice 
little book, illustrated in good color, 
advertising Jello. An inspiration seized 
us. Why not apply the color terms to 
pictures? Presto! Just a suggestion 
was all that was necessary and our 
wonderful magazines, whose advertising 
is frequently done by our good artists 
as “potboilers,” or today as plain good 
industrial art work, were requisitioned 
and our books 1922-1923 were better 
then ever, and the teachers said, ‘The 
children are thrilled by this applied 
color.” One often heard conversations 
on color like this, ‘‘ You cannot wear that 
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kind of harmony,” or “Say, is this 
violet-red or orange-red?”’ 

For 1923 and 1924 we repeated last 
year’s effort, starting in the early fall, 
using it as a drill exercise, a filler, or just 
a home-work notebook. We promised 
something new for the second semester 
and were planning on whether it would 
be flower or bird study, when an acci- 
dental conversation decided us in favor 
of the latter. 

An elementary teacher, much inter- 
ested in hand work, questioned which it 
would be. The question of how to get 
small bird prints and color them was in 
the air, when she casually said, ‘‘Do you 
know that The Arm and Hammer Soda 
people have a dear little print of good 
color in each package?” That settled it 
and in the next class we discussed birds 
and their wonderful color, and we told 
the young students to save the soda 
prints. A boy held up his hand and 
made the astounding statement, “I 
have ’em.”’ When questioned he said, 
“Tf you send six cents to the Arm and 
Hammer people they send you thirty 
birds.” 

This news spread and before one could 
get his breath, it was discovered that 
there were different sets which various 
people owned. 

The plan made for “caging 


”? 


these 


adorable little birds took some thought, 
measuring, and planning as the back of 
the picture contained some biology text 
our expertsdeclared reliable information. 

The bird had to be mounted for the 
front and the clever little decorative 
circle, containing advertising matter, 
which the law requires us to show if 
making use of their material. We re- 
joiced that this feature did not spoil our 
mount but we could not bear to leave 
another ad with our biology text, so our 
“cage” had to be pretty dexterously 
applied. 

It worked also after a few carefully 
planned lessons with teachers. Again 
even the fourth grade pleaded to try it 
out, and as they were our first collectors 
we allowed them to try. 

In the language of we Americans as 
“incurable users of slang,” ‘“‘Me for 
enthusiastic childhood, with instructors 
with the heart of a child!”” Never could 
a problem have proven more provoking! 
Never have we put to test a more un- 
swerving bit of good sturdy philosophy! 
One and all announced, “The children 
have been so happy, so ready to ‘go it 
alone,’ so absolutely delighted with their 
color books, applied to pictures, then 
to bird life and in all ways they have 
learned so much. It is surely the very 
best ever!” 
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NOT MANY YEARS AGO THE STUDY OF ARTS WAS CONSIDERED TO BE AN 
ORNAMENT, RATHER THAN AN ESSENTIAL, IN EDUCATION; BUT THE 
GROWING INTEREST IN THE CRAFTS IN OUR OWN AND IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, PROVES THE OLD IDEA TO BE ERRONEOUS. 


ITT ititt 


—Frank G. Sanford 
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Color Demonstration 


ELIZABETH STRONG 
Utica, New York 


CHARACTERS 


Primary Colors: 
Binary Colors: 
Tints: 

Shades: 

Three Speakers: 


Red, Yellow and Blue—Three girls 
Orange, Green and Violet—Three boys 
Three girls and three boys 

Three girls and three boys 

Boys or Girls 


COSTUMES 
Each pupil wears a strip of crepe paper, placed over left shoulder fastened on right hip, with one 
end left as long as possible so as to carry in right hand forming a festoon with body. This indicates 
color character represented and should be about five inches wide and two and one-half to three yards long. 
The Primary Colors wear caps made from a fifteen-inch strip, pasted together, then tied about 


three inches from top, this three-inch piece being fringed to form a tassel. 
(No crown). 


from five-inch strips pasted into a band. 


Caps for all the others made 


Speakers’ costumes—Siz primary colors—one inch broad, twisted into piece for body strip and tied 
on right hip. Cap made of six standard colors pasted into a band so as to show each color about one 


inch. (Nocrown). 


ACTION 
Primary Colors skip in, holding hands, right hand held high holding end of streamer. 


VeRsE 1—Said in concert by Primary 
Colors. 

2nd line—Each color gives her own 
name and bows. 

VersE 2—Recited by first speaker. 

Red and Yellow join hands slowly 
turning. 

At thirdlinethey lift theirarmsallowing 
Orange to step under them, turn 
with Orange in circle of their arms. 

At close of this verse the colors not in 
action take their correct color 
wheel positions. 

Verses 3 and 4—Recited by second 
speaker. 

Action of verse two, repeated by new 
colors. 

Verse 5—Binary Colors leave color 
wheel forming a line across front of 
stage, repeat verse together, except- 
ing in second line each color gives 
his own name and bows. 

VERSE 6—Second speaker gives verses 6, 
7,8. 
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As complementary colors are named 
they clasp hands across the wheel. 
At completion of verse 8 they form 
a wheel. This they slowly turn, 
three times, then take places as 
follows: Across front of stage three 
primary colors, with plenty of space 
between each color. Directly be- 
hind them the three Binaries. 


Verse 9—Third speaker recites and at 
close of second line the tints skip on, 
taking their positions at right of each 
standard color to whom they belong. 


VersE 10—Same action with shades, 
only their positions should be at 
left of standard colors. 


Verse 11— The group of tints, stan- 
dards and shades lift right hand 
with color and take left hand of 
next person in their family group. 
The tints will simply raise hand 
with color. Keep groups distinct 
and separate. 
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1 
Weare the Primary colors 
Red, Yellow and Blue 
We are the beginnings 
Of all color scales. 

2 
Red and yellow, stir, stir, stir 
Watch the colors blend 
Orange bright, we see before us 
Closely now, attend. 


3 
Red and blue and red and blue 
See the colors blend 
Violet, we see before us 
Closely now, attend. 


4 
Blue and yellow, stir, stir, stir 
Watch the colors blend 
Green now, we see before us 
Closely watch, attend. 


5 
We are the Binary colors 
Orange, Violet and Green 
We are each the clear blendings 
Of the two Primaries seen. 


6 
Red and green and red and green 
Complements combine 
Straight across the color wheel 
This harmony find. 


‘ 
Yellow bright and violet 
Complements combine 
Straight across the color wheel 
This harmony find. 


8 
Orange and blue and orange and blue 
Complements combine 
Straight across the color wheel 
This harmony find. 
9 
The colors now with water mix 
See the dainty tints 
Light, the colors now before us 
For Spring, take a hint. 
10 
These colors with clear black, mix 
See the rich, dull shades 
Dark the tones now before us 
Shown by clever maids. 
11 
Three and three and three and three 
Family combine 
Monochromatic, names 
This harmony fine. 


SONG 


(Music for song found in Fifth Year Music, 
Hollis Dann Music Course, page 41, “Sailor 


Life’’) 
Oh! the color scale’s the scale for me 
Where all is colorful and all is glee; 
How I love the blue and yellow too, 
I'll make my dress by harmony. 


CxHorvs 
So ho, heave ho! my classmates all, 
From all the colors we can pick and choose; 
Oho, heave ho! my classmates all, 
We'll paint with color harmony. 


Oh! it’s joy to see the colors blend 

When al) goes well in the drawing class; 

Oh! I love it so, I now attend, 

I’ll paint my house by harmony. 
CxHorRvUs 
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A Color Project 


MRS. MAUD TRAVIS 
Harrison School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE construction of the color charts 
called for in the Art Outline for 
October, came at a most convenient time 
of the year. Nature seemed, during 
this month, to be intent on furnishing 
examples of primary, binary, and grayed 
colors, and the children of the 5B grade 
developed a lively interest in their work. 
As a result of classroom discussion they 
began to see, in the autumn out-of- 
doors, colors which had never before been 
visible to their untrained eyes. They 
produced with their water colors shades 
to match the changing garb of Mother 
Earth. This interest became so marked 
that they decided tocontinue the study by 
devoting themselves to a project in color. 


Designs for color charts had been 
drawn, pasted and cut out of the black 


paper. The three primary, and the 
three binary colors, had been painted, 
the grayed shades had been produced. 
These color patches were pasted in their 
proper places and the charts were care- 
fully mounted on gray manila paper. 
The complete color wheels were most 
attractive. 

Someone suggested that it would be 
interesting to know more of dyes and to 
experiment with various brands on the 
market. The idea was followed with 
very satisfactory results. This brought 
forth the further suggestion that a color 
chart might be built up from dyed 
materials. Before purchasing goods for 
this purpose, the class considered what 
material would best take the dye and, as 
bearing on another phase of the project, 
which of these fabrics could be most 


easily and gracefully handled in the 
air. The purchasing committee found a 
quantity of the material, which, because 
it was silghtly soiled, they were able to 
buy at half price. As an arithmetic 
lesson in fractions, this material was 
divided into twelve strips of equal 
length and width; then the cost of each 
strip was figured. 

The actual process of cutting the 
material, which was done by following a 
thread, gave rise to a lesson in weaving. 
Such things as the size of threads, the 
closeness of the texture, manufacturing, 
commerce, etc., were dealt with. 

The story of “Color Wheel Village” 
was written by the class during the 
English period. Out of this grew a 
spelling test consisting of twenty words, 
such as primary, binary, normal, com- 
plete, complementary, produced, and 
neutral. The record for the test was one 
hundred per cent perfect. 

The next and last step in the project 
was the construction of a living color 
chart. Children dressed in white, that 
their dyed scarfs might be more effective, 
formed the color wheel about another 
child exhibiting gray. Outside the wheel 
was a fourteenth child representing “a 
touch of black.”’ 

The story of “Color Village” was 
given as a monologue and was accom- 
panied by suitable pantomime on the 
part of the “colors.” At the con- 
clusion of the reading the whole group 
did a dance illustrating color harmonies 
and complementary combinations of 
their dyed fabrics. 
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COLOR VILLAGE 


GES ago when man was very young, he had not learned that there was beauty 
in the world. 

Day and night he knew; they were periods of dark and light. Color he did not 
know; he saw his world in shades of black and white, just as he saw his days. 

Later a great teacher was born, the world’s first artist. This man saw the 
rainbow that arched the sky; he saw the autumn painted woods; he saw the flowers 
underfoot. He saw these things, and thought them beautiful. Because his eye was 
unused to seeing color, he was able to give the world only chief of them all: red, 
yellow and blue. At his bidding these three came to life to beautify the world. 

Thus was established “Color Village,” peopled by the artist’s imagination. 
Since the colors were three, the town was built in the form of a triangle. In time 
there came to be restless color-people in the three homes. In each house were those 
who said, ‘‘Our home is always the same, it is always red, or yellow, or blue. We 
shall live with other colors and avoid monotony.” Halfway then, between the first 
houses of the village appeared three others. In one of these lived together restless 
yellows and restless blues, in another restless blues and restless reds, and in the third 
restless reds and restless yellows. But, living together the colors blended into new 
shades, and these three new houses became known as green, and violet, and orange. 
Those colors who remained at home were called, because they were the founders of 
the village, the Primary Colors, because their color was in each case a mixture of two 
Primaries. ‘Though the Binaries were never successful in agreeing with the Pri- 
maries on either side of them, they did form an alliance with the Primary tribe which 
lived directly across the village. This friendship satisfied even more their craving 
for variety and, in time, the Binary and the Primary opposites, became such friends 
that they were called Complementary Colors. 

With age came grayness to the colors and new houses were built within the 
village. At the center of the town Gray House was constructed. And here lived 
those colors so aged that they had lost all of their original brightness and had become 
one gray. 

Entering from Gray House to each of the colors were rows of houses which 
could be distinguished by varying tones of grayness. By the time the colors were 
old enough to move into the first of these grayed houses, they had learned what 
colors they could live in harmony with and what colors they must avoid. The 
village became very happy and very beautiful. But it had grown, it had become 
a city. No longer was the triangular (form) plan evident. The city resembles a 
wheel with six great spokes of shaded houses, extending from the hub, Gray House. 

Outside the city was a wilderness called Black, which served to set off the beauty 
of the town. 

This is the story of Color Village and how it grew to be the city we call Color 
Wheel, one of the three great cities in the State of Beauty. 
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A FIFTH OR SIXTH GRADE HALLOWEEN PROJECT BY VICTORIA 
S. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF CEIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Design Made Easy 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


HE requirements of design so very 

often call for the fitting of a design 
within a given space. The space may 
be square or rectangular or a triangle. 
Or it may be a circle or an ellipse or an 
oval space. This space may be the 
shape of an object or it may be a surface 
space on a larger object. 

Whatever the space or object, the first 
thing to consider is the size of the decora- 
tion that is to be placed upon the sur- 
face. The second thing is to know the 
character or type of design to be used, 
and the third and not least important is 
the manner in which it shall be made. 

The size of the decoration may be 
determined and secured by seeing that 
the space does not appear to be crowded 
or that the design is not so meager or 
small that the ratio of motif space is 
weak. Cutting a smaller and then a 
larger piece of paper which represents 
the shape of the design and placing this 
against the space will help decide the 
right proportion. 

Character or type of decoration is 
decided by the character of object to be 
decorated or by the quality of material, 
or by the idea that is chosen by the 
decorator. 

A heavy design would be out of place 
upon a delicate glass bottle, or a thin line 
design on a coarse woven fabric. A 
flower design of fragile growth would 
appear unrelated upon a heavy piece 
of pottery and an elephant design would 
be inappropriate upon a slender wooden 
panel, 

The manner or detail of the subject 


often called rendering is important. 
Unity in a design may be secured by 
keeping all parts rendered alike. A 
greater unity may be added by designing 
the small parts of the design with forms 
that repeat the retaining shape. 

A triangular-shaped box will be con- 
sistently decorated if triangular-shaped 
motifs are used or if the motifs are based 
on the triangle. A pear-shaped vase 
will be harmoniously decorated with 
motifs influenced by the same shape. 

A square space may be decorated with 
a flower, a ship, or a tree, but whatever 
objects or subject is selected, if this sub- 
ject is rendered in square forms the 
subject is related and becomes unified to 
the space it decorates. Plate 25 illus- 
trates six geometric shapes, the square, 
rectangle, triangle, the circle, ellipse, and 
oval that have been decorated with a 
flower motif. It will be noticed that the 
flower motif in each application is in- 
fluenced by the shape of the space it 
decorates. The outline sketches by 
each design show the dominating parts 
and it will be seen that each one repeats 
the bigform. This method is one of the 
best ways of securing unity in a design. 

A design once selected may be utilized 
on different surfaces or adapted to 
different applications. If a design is to be 
made in a pronounced color a lighter line 
or form may be used. If the color or 
tonal value is light a heavier form should 
be used. 

A design in outline will appear differ- 
ent than when a dark background is 
filled in. If the dark background is 
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PLATE 25. A GROUP OF GEOMETRIC SHAPES DECORATED WITH MOTIFS, THE PARTS OF WHICH 
REPEAT THE SHAPES OF THE SPACE. THIS HELPS SECURE UNITY IN DESIGN WORK 
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PLATE 26. THE SAME DESIGN RENDERED WITH DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENT OF LIGHT 
AND DARK, OR WITH CHANGES OF LINE TREATMENT, PRODUCES PLEASING VARIATION 
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PLATE 27. ALL-OVER PATTERNS WHEREIN THE PATTERN SHAPES ARE DECORATED WITH DESIGNS 
THAT REPEAT THE PATTERN OUTLINE. CIRCLE DESIGNS ARE USED IN THE CIRCLES AND TRIANGLE 
MOTIFS ARE USED IN THE TRIANGLE PATTERN 
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PLATE 28. HARMONY OF DESIGN TO OBJECTS, REQUIRES THAT THE DESIGN APPLIED SHOULD ECHO 
THE OBJECT SHAPE. THE DESIGNS ABOVE ALL REPEAT THE FORM OF THE OBJECT TO WHICH THEY 
HAVE BEEN APPLIED 
The School Arts Magazine, September 1926 
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placed so that a white outline is left 
around the motif, an entirely new effect 
issecured. The subject produced with a 
double outline instead of a single line will 
make another effect. These different 
effects will be found to be particularly 
adaptable to different purposes. The 
student who knows these different 
renderings has:a greater design vocab- 
ulary at his command and can have 
more ways to say things in design than 
the one who produces design only in one 
certain style. 

Plate 26 illustrates the same design 
rendered in six different ways. In- 


cluded is shown the method of dividing 
the design for stencil and also the same 
design massed for simple cutting for 
block-printing use. 

It is only by doing things in design, 
actually using the hands, that progress 
in design may be made. 


Studying good 
and fine types of design is of benefit and 
may develop appreciation, but the true 
type of appreciation can be made lasting 
only by participation in the subject. 
Exercise 25. Select a straight-sided 
geometric form such as a square, an 
octagon, or triangle and plan a design 
that will be rendered in forms that repeat 
the bigger or retaining space. Select 
a circular or curved line form and do the 
same with shapes that repeat the larger 
curved line form. Avoid losing a well 
formed design through putting too much 
attention on the parts. Keep the parts 
close together so as to prevent a scatter- 
ing effect. Use a brush and writing ink 
on manila paper to make the designs. 
Exercise 26. Selecting one of the 
designs made in Exercise 25 trace and 
transfer the outline four times onto 
another piece of paper. To trace the 
design use a soft pencil on thin paper. 
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To transfer it turn the face of the tracing 
onto the paper to receive the design and 
burnish the back of the tracing paper 
with a spoon or smooth handle of a 
spoon. This will transfer or offset 
sufficient image to be a guide. A paper 
on which soft pencil has been rubbed and 
this paper placed under the subject to be 
traced is another good way to secure a 
transfer. With a brush and writing ink 
develop the four designs into four differ- 
ent effects by rendering it into double 
outlines or introducing dark back- 
grounds or other arrangements. Make 
one of the designs, for some specific 
application, such as carving, stenciling, 
block-printing, or other application. 


Exercise 27. Make an all-over pat- 
tern with straight-line forms such as a 
triangle or rectangle. The paper may 
be divided into divisions of these shapes 
or cut paper forms may be made and 
these paper forms pasted onto a lighter 
or darker paper background. The motif 
that is placed in the triangle spaces or 
rectangles is to be a triangular or rec- 
tangular formed motif. Variation may 
be secured in the all-over pattern so that 
every other space will contain a varia- 
tion. This variation is to be repeated 
regularly. Or if the same design is used 
variation may be secured by making one 
space white upon dark and the next dark 
upon light. 


Exercise 28. Plan a lampshade or a 
round box which will require a curved 
line motif. Apply the design in cut 
paper or water colors. Plan a window 
pull or a booklet cover which will have 
requirements for straight line forms. 
Plan the designs to be rendered with 
parts that repeat the outer shape of the 
object decorated. 
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planted around the usually barren door- 
way. 

The intermediate grade poster has to 
do with the better cities, while the high 
school poster relates to the needs of the 
country in general. In this way home, 
school, city, and country civic improve- 
ments are accented through the poster 
during the fourteen years of school life of 
the growing citizen. Can you think of 
any better way that it could be done? 

Poster No. 7 again shows four sub- 
jects done in different school ages bear- 
ing upon Better Gardens, History 
Study, Safety First, and America First. 
Each tells its story in a simple effective 
way within the possibility of the average 
school student without any attempt to 
elaboration or complicated effects. 

Poster No. 8 shows four other posters 
related to More Education, Health, Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
Nature Preservation. 

Poster No. 9 illustrated the making of 
a travel poster from a photograph. It 
will be seen that another tree has been 
added and changes in the composition 
have been arranged whenever it would 
make a better poster. 

Poster No. 10 shows how an athletic 
poster is developed from a sketch made 
from a pose or a photograph. The figure 
and lettering are recognized as parts that 
have to go together and they are first 
carefully considered as so many spots or 
areas that must be pleasingly grouped. 

Poster No.13 (p. 29) demonstrates the 
steps in making a cut-paper poster. Cut 
paper as a poster medium is being used 
to a large extent. Some teachers en- 
courage the children to color the paper 
first with water color and then cut it and 
use it. This gives a training in color 
mixing as well as poster work. The 
bright color that comes in the printed 
color paper and the short time in school 
periods of art have combined to make the 
cut-paper poster a popular one in 
schools. (Concluded on page 2) 











Interpretive Costume Design 
By Rose Nerzorc Kerr 
In Four Folios 
1. Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
2. The Orient 
3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. American Costume 
Authentic, well drawn, complete. Each folio 
contains 12 plates 7”x10” in a beautifully lumi- 
nous pen and ink technic. Cover in two colors. 
Price per folio, $1.00 postpaid 
Sample plates on request 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY 
Dept. S, 736 West 173rd St., New York 











For the Artist it is a Chart with Aesthetic Color 
Appea! and Scientific Value. 

For the Teacher it Simplifies Instruction in Color 
Harmony and Scientific Color Blending. It enables the 
teacher to prove every step of the Color Theory taught. 
It designates the Potency, Value and Chroma of all Hues. 
For the Scientist it Gives the Results of Both Filtering 
and Blending of Light Rays, Mixing of Pigments and 
Establishes Advancing, Retreating, Cool and Warm 
Colors, and Illustrates the Wonderful Beauty of Color 
Phenomena. 


TRIADIC COLOR PROJECTORS 


With the High, Medium and Low Potency Ray Pro- 
jectors, Portrait Artists are enabled to secure Start- 
lingly Beautiful Colored Shadow Effects in true Har- 
monic Colors. 

The Teacher demonstrates true Complements and Har- 
monics by Colored Shadows. 


ADVISORY COLOR SERVICE 
at ansangee costs 


“Kindergarten of Color” by John M. Goodwin, 
Color Analyst $0.15 


For full particulars in ‘edlotion to conalens school out- 
fit or special apparatus, address: 


TRIADIC COR SCALE COMPANY 
1719 K Street, Washington, D. C. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 


for HAND COLORING 


PRINTED BY CRAFTSMEN FROM 
DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 


SPECIAL TRIAL ASSORTMENTS 








charming carded unusual and ar- 
with env ety tistic cards and 
to match. . folders, enve- 
lopes to match. 


Should sell for about $4] Should sell for about $12 
when colored. when colored. 











Send for Catalogue H 


CANTERBURY ART GUILD 
367 Boylston Street ton, Mass. 
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: Oil 
| I and Water 
Colours 


Every Essential for 
: Artist, Student, Il- 
lustrator and Home- 
work Art Decorator. 


NEW LINES ADDED 
Many items for School use. 


Write for Catalogue No. 5-F and let us 
give you the name of your nearest dealer. 


nu (OB oxo 
\WINSOR © NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


$1 East 17“St. New YORK 




















A New Book 
By HENRY TuRNER BAILEY 


The Tree Folk 


One of Dr. Bailey’s most popular lectures 
is here published for the first time, with 
numerous characteristic sketches in full- 
page reproduction. “A book of delight 
which extends our experience beyond its 
accustomed bounds.”—WaALTER SARGENT, 
Professor of Art, University of Chicago. 


“Anecdote, epigram, humor, and real 
poetry combine to make it the most 
fascinating of volumes. And the pencil 
sketches that illustrate it aré lovely things.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


$2.00 a copy, postpaid 


WASHBURN & THOMAS 
17 Avon St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 








All in all the poster as a school project, 
correlating with all other subjects and 
bringing the student in relation with 
everyday art problems, has not been 
surpassed by any other school idea in 
the past ten years. Let us hope the 
poster idea in schools will not be abused. 

Long live the right kind of poster! 





(Continued from page 35) 
great value. The buying public was 
made familiar with the temporary loca- 
tion of the Harris Company, and found 
it no inconvenience to go out of the 
busiest district to trade at the Harris 
store. 

Of course the students profited. They 
had a chance to apply in a practical 
manner what they had been taught in 
the classroom. The exercise in research, 
studying the lighting problem, blocking 
out the work and executing it, all were of 
great benefit. 

The merchants profited. In that un- 
likely location, with all its handicaps, 
the HarrisCompany did an 80% business 
on a 25% stock, while a new building was 
being prepared for them on the site of 
the burned one. 

“Our determination not to be de- 
feated by disaster and our making ac- 
ceptable a most unattractive location 
have brought us invaluable good will and 
public confidence,” declares Harold 
Harris, merchandising manager. The 
work of the high school students had 
much to do with this. 

Miss Arnold believes that the experi- 
ence of her students demonstrated an 
important fact; that there is a field for 
co-operation between schools and busi- 
ness men, and that it is capable of 
development. 

Certainly in this case it was a success. 
The Harris Company, instead of losing 
patronage to competitors, as many be- 
lieved was inevitable, held its own. Now 
it is ready to move into the new building. 
The members of the firm have the knowl- 
edge that they overcame a crushing 
disaster and a rosy future is before them. 
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Tue MassacHuUSETTS ScHoou or Arts. On the 
98th of April, 1926, the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School became the Massachusetts School of Art. 
This marks a forward step in the long record of the 
first and to date only school of art exclusively sup- 
ported by a state. 

Established in 1873 as a school to train teachers of 
“industrial drawing”’ to make effective the state law 
requiring that drawing shall be taught in all the 
schools of the state, it not only trained teachers for 
Massachusetts but it became the mother of many art 
departments and schools outside of the Common- 
wealth. 

The School of Fine and Applied Art of Pratt 

Institute; the Philadelphia Museum and School 
of Industrial Art; the Cleveland School of Art; 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester; the School of Indus- 
trial Art, Trenton; Sophie Newcomb School of Art, 
Tulane University; Rhode Island School of Design; 
and art departments in the University of Chicago; 
the University of Porto Rico; Milliken University; 
Teachers College, Columbia; Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis; Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Cornell University; and University of Illinois are 
but a few of the institutions whose art courses are 
directed by or have been greatly influenced through 
© the work of graduates of this school. 
From the beginning, however, it was also the pur- 
= pose of the state to train designers for industry and 
the present renaissance in the Applied as well as the 
Fine Arts throughout the country has brought to the 
school ever increasing numbers of students who have 
sought training for professional art rather than 
teaching fields. Of the present enrollment in the 
day school approximately 300 of the 400 students 
plan to become commercial artists and designers; 
and practically all of the 450 evening students are 
studying for similar purposes. 

In recognition of this situation the emphasis is 
no longer on the “normal’”’ or teaching side of the 
school’s curriculum and the name is changed to define 
more explicitly the nature of the work. The training 
of art teachers for the state is, and always will be, 
of fundamental importance but under the new name 
citizens of Massachusetts will more readily under- 
stand that the potential designer will have equal 
opportunities in professional training for four years 
beyond the high school. 


“ 


Picture Stupy; A Manual for Indiana Teachers. 
For use in elementary and high schools. Prepared 
by a committee of art instructors working under the 
direction of Henry Noble Sherwood, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and John W. 
Rittinger, State Inspector of High Schools. Edited 
by Lillian Weyl, Assistant Supervisor of Art, 
Indianapolis. This pamphlet of 32 pages has a 
chapter on Art Appreciation; another on Mood in 
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We want every reader of this magazine to 
have our CATALOGUE of 64 pages 


and 1600 miniature illustrations. 


It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps 
‘Ihe Perry Pictures 
a4 = 


e. 


Aurora 


Guido Reni 


Reproductions of The World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 





HE Great Masters are the inspira- 
tion of the Art Student. You can have 
them always with you for Perry Pictures 
bring The Art Galleries to your Studio. 











THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 10 Malden, Mass. 








N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


NEW YORK, PARIS 
Frank Atvaug Parsons, Pres. 


Italy, England 
Begins September 3rd 
Only international professional school for Training Teach- 
ers, including Home Decoration, Costume & Stage Design, 
Industrial & Advertising Design. Send for Catalogues. 

2239 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Address Secretary {3 Place des Vosges, Paris 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 35th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Historic Orna- 
ment, Wall Paper Designing. Preparatory Courses. 


Positions and orders filled. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are practi- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to do. We sell materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided 
straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Alliston Station Boston 34, Mass. 











Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parce! Post. A wide 
assortment of highly concentrated colors covering 
every requirement. Used generally by artists and 
commercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


436 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 
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PITMAN - PUBLICATIONS 


Technique of Water Color Painting (Just Out) 


By L. Richmond and J. Littlejohns. Numerous 
instruction plates and 31 reproductions of water 
color paintings. Cloth, Gilt, r? 

A most valuable feature of the book is the portion 
dealing with the use of various media; such as rs ea 
white, paste, and others. For the first time the more 
or less accidental discoveries of centuries have been 
analyzed and systematized in such a way as to render 
the volume an invaluable guide. 

“There are many who have not the time or the op- 
portunity of attending classes who feel the urge within 
themselves for artistic expression. For such, this book 
on the technique of water color painting will prove of 
great value. ot only does its text treat of various 
methods and of technical means but each step-is ad- 
mirably illustrated by a plate in color. Furthermore, 
no one particular way is advocated. If the reader 
wishes to use the dry method he is told how; if he pre- 
fers, however, the granulated wash or the scraping out 
process or the employment of body color he is duly in- 
formed. No one can become an artist by reading a book 
but undoubtedly such a book as this can assist toward 
that end.”—Art and Archaeology, (Washington, D. C.) 
Hand-Loom Weaving. 368 pages. 125 drawings by 

the Author and Noel Rooke. Colored and collotype 

reproductions, $3.00. By Luther Hooper. Adopted 
by the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Education. 

Beery phase and process in weaving is described 
with so clear and careful an exactitude, that, helped as 
the text is by the author’s sketches and diagrams, the 
reader should have no difficulty in conquering with its 
aid the rudiments of the craft. 

Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. 512 
ages. 227 illus. and diagrams by the Author and Noel 
Sieahe. 8 pages of examples in red and black. 24 pages 
of collotype reproductions, $2.50. Twelfth Edition. By 
Edward Johnston. Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Ed- 
ucation and Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 











DESIGNERS 
ART SCHOOL 


a OF BOSTON 


Technical and Cultural courses for beginners and ad- 
vanced students. Instruction by professional artist-de- 
signers. LUDWIG FRANK, Director. 

Send for Booklet. 73 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














FAST DYED LINEN FLOSS 


in two ounce hanks—this means a low price to you. 
Craftsmen and Teachers will find this yarn the best 
of materials for weaving, crocheting, and embroidery. 
A color card showing full range of shades offered to- 
gether with price and circular will be sent on request. 


EMILE BERNAT CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS 
for HAND COLORING 


Parchment, engraved cards. Lined envelopes. 
Send stamp for Christmas catalogue 


THE CARD SHOP — Dept. C — Marlboro, Mass. 











. 7 F R E E . . 
New Good Suggestion Pamphlet, 1926-27 


Fine suggestions for drawing, for paper work, holidays, 
posters, outdoor sketching and designing. 
Write to MISS INEZ F. DAVIS 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Art—the interpretation of pictures through the ug 
of music and poetry. Then there is one Pictuy 
Study Lesson in Outline as an example, in guiding 
the study of any picture. A page of Reference; 
giving the sources of texts and pictures mentioned in 
the book. Following in order are illustrations of 
famous pictures with short histories of each, and 
lists of other pictures, for Primary, Intermediate, 
Grades 7-8-9, and High School. Reproductions in 
color of two originals in the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis, and a chapter on Art in Archi- 
tecture, complete a very useful, comprehensive out- 
line in picture study. 


“ 


Harowp Francis James, Director of Department 
of Arts and Crafts of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, has been appointed 
Director of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Art School and 
Museum. Meanwhile Karl Bolander, of the Fort 
Wayne institution has been appointed Director of a 
new Museum of Art which is to be built at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“ 


Mai addressed to contributors by the editor 
during the past year, has been in many instances 
returned by the post office department marked 
“unclaimed.” Contributors will avoid delay in 
receiving acknowledgments and payments for their 
contributions by informing the editor of any change 
of address. 


2 
. 


To Promote INTEREST in the Sesquicentennial of 
the Declaration of Independence, as well as the ter- 
centenary of the settlement of New Amsterdam, an 
interesting typographic contest for students of 
printing was conducted last May in connection with 
the Second Annual Education Exposition held in 
New York City. The contest, open to students in 
schools of printing within the original New Nether- 
lands territory, and whose experience was not over 
two years, consisted in setting up a 6 x 9 cover page 
to be printed in one color on white paper, using this 
copy: ‘1776-1926, Sesquicentennial, 150th Anni- 
versary, Declaration of Independence, United States 
of America, Hotel Majestic Exhibition, New York, 
N. Y., July 4th, 1926.” Seventy-six pupils sub- 
mitted proofs. First place was won by Cornelius 
Bowen, Henry Snyder Junior High School, Jersey 
City, N. J. Second place by Louis Baum, Empire 
State School of Printing, Ithaca, N. Y. Third 
place by Robert Talbot, Henry Snyder Junior High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. Supervision of the con- 
test was by the Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company, and the judges 
were Mr. Edmund Cress, Editor American Printer; 
Mr. Charles Francis, President, the Charles Francis 
Press; and Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, President, 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
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Seconp ANNUAL Educational Luncheon at Ameri- 
can Type Founders Plant. Forty-five educators, 
including the state and city directors of vocational 
training in the states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, were entertained at a 
luncheon at the Jersey City plant of the American 
Type Founders Company on Friday, June 11. 
Following a similar occasion a year ago, this annual 
luncheon given by the Education Department of this 
well known firm promises to be a regular event in the 
years to come. 

The guests first assembled in the newly furnished 
Typographic Library and Museum to inspect the 
collection of rare works of the printers’ art. This is 
now the most extensive collection of this kind in the 
world, containing originals of the best work of all the 
famous printers from John Gutenberg down to the 
present time. 

Pres. Robert W. Nelson welcomed the guests, and 
introduced Frank K. Phillips, the manager of the 
Education Department, under whose personal super- 
vision the occasion was planned. Mr. Phillips in 
turn introduced as toastmaster L.H. Dennis, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and former president of the 
National Society for Vocational Education. 

The speakers were Wesley A. O’Leary, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey, 
who spoke on Industrial Education in New Jersey, 
illustrating his talk with stereoptican slides; Dr. W. 
A. Ackerman, State Director of Summer Schools, 
and Chief of Bureau of Credentials of New Jersey; 
James E. Dougan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, N. J.; and Frederick, J. Trinder, 
State Director of Vocational Education, State of 
Connecticut, who showed several reels of motion 
pictures portraying the effective trade training that 
is being given in Connecticut. 

As a special souvenir each guest received a gold 
plate type of the emblem designed for the occasion. 
This type, made by the adcut process, was type 
high and perfectly trimmed ready for printing. 
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ScHoot PreopLeE EVERYWHERE will be interested 
in the announcement that the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin, has taken over the business of 
the Economy School Furniture Company, Adrian, 
Michigan, which will be operated under the name 
“Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Economy Plant No. 2.” 

This transaction makes Kewaunee one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in the world . . . in 
capital, personnel, and volume of business. It 
brings together two of the oldest of the school supply 
organizations, thus merging the resources, research 
and craftsmanship of two leaders in the school field. 

For over a quarter of a century the Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co. has specialized in schoolroom laboratory 
furniture of every description. In grade schools, 
high schools and colleges, you will find equipment 
with the Kewaunee label. (Continued on page xviii) 





ART TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Send 35 cents for ten samples, descriptive pam- 
phlet and titles of the new and larger miniatures. 
These beautiful reproductions, 138 subjects in all, 96 
of which are duplicated in Museum Prints, form ex- 
cellent course of art study. These average 314 x 4%. 
Also in stock the smaller miniatures in sheets of ten. 

CLARK 


307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Intensive nine months Winter Course 
The first and only art school in Amer- 
ica which bridges the gulf between 
the amateur and the professional. 

All phases, from elementary to full 
mastery of costume designand illustra- 
tion taught in shortest time compati- 
ble with thoroughness. Under person- 
al direction of Ethel Traphagen. 
Studio equipment superior to that of 
any art school in New York. 

Our Sales Department provides for 
the disposal of student work. 
Specializing has materially added to 
the strength of this school. 
Certificates given to students fulfill- 
ing requirements of the course. 

Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
200 West 57th Street New York 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


Thorough?Foundation in All Branches of Art 
Individual Instruction by Specialists 
Scholarships Positions 

20 years of successful teaching. 


{, vf Booklet 
131 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 








J. BLOCKX 
OIL and WATER COLORS 
“The finest in the world” 


and ARTISTS’ CANVAS, linen 
(17 inches to 13% feet wide) 


ROCHE PASTELS FINEST MADE 
Write for Lists 
z 


SCHNEIDER &% COMPANY, Inc. 
123 West 68th St., New York City 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


This school was founded in 1869 and 
has a long list of pupils who have 
won distinction as painters, sculp- 
tors, draughtsmen and designers in 
all branches of the arts. Its courses 
are thorough and give full opportu- 
nity for professional training includ- 
ing commercial art and lettering. 
By reason of its endowment, the tul- 
tion fee is moderate. 57th year 


Sept. 27, 1926 to May 25, 1927 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
J. H. Gest, Director 











ART ACADEMY CINCINNATI 
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TALENS WATER COLORS 
Made in Holland by the manufacturers of 


THE REMBRANDT ARTISTS COLORS 
Write for particulars toU.S. Distributing Office 
TALENS & SON 


IRVINGTON ‘NEW JERSEY 











If You Ordered From 


ABBOTT'S 


You Know 


That your art problems 
will be worked out with 


the best of Materials 





THE 
ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Intelligent School Art Service 


208 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Boston University ART DEPARTMENT 
A School of University standards and under University 
administration. Practical, systematic program. All 
instructors practice as a vocation their special fields of 
teaching. 

Classes of children’s High School, and college grade, 
and also for teachers and other adults. 

Address Dean A. H. Witpe 
675 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOO MS **WUNDER-WEAVER”’ 
HAND LOOMS 
For Schools, Home use and Convalescing. 
The only genuine hand table loom made. 
Write us today for cuts and prices 


SCHOOL LOOM & NOVELTY CO. 
1202 W. 7th Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 

















At Kewaunee is maintained a corps of trained’ 
engineers, consultants, educators and laboratory” 
men of international note, to solve school equipment 
problems. Engineering, plumbing and electrical de] 
partments of their own, 20 draftsmen and plan men 
to give school people the best in laboratory furnk 
ture. Here, too, is the largest library of scieneg 
plans in existence. Show rooms of real educational 
value. Each year many industrial scientists, edu- 
cators, architects, members of boards of education, 
and regents visit the Kewaunee plant to inspect 
equipment and consult with their experts. 

At Adrian, the Economy School Furniture Com- 
pany, too, has maintained close contact with school 
people for a quarter of a century. Specialists in art 
and mechanical drawing room furniture for schools 
and colleges, manual training benches, domestic 
science tables, typewriting and bookkeeping desks. 


& 

“Art 1s A MEANS of expressing life.” This 
legend appears in the letter-head design of the 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Mass., and 
the school is successfully teaching a practical art 
to many students who have already in various fields, 
expressed life in its highest form. Mr. Vesper L. 
George, the director, has had years of experience as 
a teacher, a mural painter of note, and craftsman. 
He believes that all good art is built on drawing and 
design. He also believes that intensive courses in 
the shortest time compatible with the acquisition of 
a thorough foundation in art, are best. With his 
knowledge he is free to eliminate all unncecessary 
details. Like Mr. George, the instructors are 
specialists in their subjects, engaged in the profession 
which they are now teaching, thus bringing the stu- 
dent in direct contact with the practical side of their 
problems. Courses include drawing, painting and 
illustration; design, commercial art, and illustration; 
interior decoration; textiles; costume design and 
illustration; printing and illuminating; theatre craft 
and leaded glass. 

The constant demand for students trained in the 
Vesper George School of Art, testifies to thorough > 
instruction in an atmosphere of loyal devotion to al 
art which is a means of expressing life. 
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